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NOTICE. 
GH Our Subscriders are presented this week with a German 
Romance, entitled ‘THE FISHERMAN,*’ composed by 
MBYERBEER, expressly for the “Musical World.’ Price 
to Non-Subscribers, is. 64. 





THE TOPIC. 

Ovr literary reviewer found reason to pass very flattering 
eulogies on certain numbers of this periodical which recently 
came under his notice. His strongly expressed approval in- 
duced us to read those particular numbers and others besides. 
We experienced much pleasure from this perusal. The Topic 
appears every other Saturday. Each number contains an 
essay On a subject of general and actual interest. The writers 
are men of first-rate acquirement and of high authority in 
the literary world. No subject is excluded from the pages of 
The Topic, though each number is confined to one essay of 
twelve pages. The comprehensive and enlightened style of 
these essays imbued us with an exalted notion of the work 
and its contributors, and it was with no small anticipations of 
pleasure, that we saw announced‘an essay upon ‘ Music, 
English and Continental,” as the theme of the twenty-seventh 
number, for Saturday, November 21. How far our hopes were 
realized it is our purpose here to show. 

The writer begins by informing us that Italy was the 
cradle of the art, and attributes its present decline in that 
country to the confused state of public life, which exercises 
a baneful influence on the imaginative and creative faculties 
of the Italian people in all the spheres of artistical operations. 
He says that instrumental music was never cultivated in Italy, 
the vocal art being the sole medium through which Italian 
composers have won distinction. Italian song, though per- 
fect in its kind, he insinuates, is wholly addressed to the 
external one ssessing neither heart nor soul. Nevertheless, 
he allows that the character which all Italian music has 
assumed since Rossini, is the cause of its universal popu- 
larity; it flatters the senses rather than appeals to the mind, 
and where the gratification of the senses is pref to that of 
the mind and heart, it finds a home in all countries, 

These points we are not disposed to contest—although the 
genius of Corelli, Scarlatti (Domenico), Boecherini, Viotti, 
Clementi, Cherubini, and Paganini, all instrumental composers 
of remarkable ability, might have commanded a word of 
reservation in favour of Italian music for the orchestra and 
chamber, The next paragraph in the essay is worthy of 
quotation : 

“ That such a perversion of principles must bring about a decrease of 
power. and energy; is a truth that is already on the point of realization, Ros- 
sini, the talented author of that popular style, has hi found so little 
inw on or happiness in his artistical occupation, that he cheerfully 


renounced it a9 soon as his pecuniary end was attained, after having reaped 
the golden harvest of the art. Indulging nowin the idle comforts and plea- 





suresof a plebeian renfier, he plainly shows by his own life, that this is the 
highest gratification to be found in the manner he treated the art, and 
ae enjoyment has no more signification for him than any other pleasure 
of life.” 


This is too true, though the writer’s note at the foot of the 
page, declaring that after a lapse of twenty years, he hears of 
a new opera from Rossini’s pen, entitled Robert Bruce, shows 
that his information of actual musical events is not of the 
ripest. All the world knows that Robert Bruce is nothing 
more than an old opera placed upon its feet again, and that 
this old opera is Za Donna del Lago, one of the feeblest pro- 
ductions of the master. Unfortunately for the Parisian public, 
who anticipate so much from this revival, Rossini is too in-' 
dolent to write one solitary new morceau, and is, moreover, so 
impregnated with the affectation of musical indifference that 
he will not suffer a pianoforte to be brought into his palace at 
Bologna. This, to some, may appear very fine, and worthy 
of all admiration; but to us it appears the utmost excess of 
puerility. That Rossini should affect to despise that which 
has brought him honour and affluence proves the truth of 
what the writer in The Topic advances, and that he was 
deserving of neither. Who, but for music, would bow and bend 
to Signor Gioacchimo Rossini? Whowould court the com- 
pany of an ironical, peevish man, and put up with the cutting 
sarcasms which he deals out to his friends without discrimi- 
nation, but for music—music, which has made Rossini what 
heis? It is Rossini, the musician, not Rossini, the man, who 
is the cynosure of universal attraction, and in treating music 
with contempt Rossini despises the better part of himself. 

The writer in The Topic places Bellini next to Rossini, 
despite his “feebleness and effeminacy”—after him Donizetti, 
who ‘though visibly inferior in talent, has greater variety in 
his compositions” —and after him “Coppola and the like,” who 
are made to represent all the rest of the modern Italians, and ' 
while “ the undeniable impression of high talent” is acknow-”’ 
ledged in their works, they are generally stigmatised for a - 
want of individuality which must for ever prevent their 
acquiring popularity. 

We should certainly reverse the positions accorded to Bellini ' 
and Donizetti, and place Mercadante, perhaps, before either of 
them. It is, moreover, a proof of the writer’s scanty in- 
formation that a composer entirely and deservedly disregarded 
like Coppola, shoald be mentioned, while such popular men » 
as Pacini, Ricci, Vaccaj, Mercadante, and (last and least) 
Verdi, are unheeded, as though the writer ignored the fact of 
their existence, and the position they hold among modern 
composers, ‘We say modern composers, tecause we presume 
had the essay been intended to develope the state of music in 
other times than the present our author would not have passed 
over the names of all the illustrious musicians of Italy who 
lived before Rossini. We must, in conclusion, plainly deny 
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the * high talent” of which the writer perceives the ‘ un- 
deniable impression” in the works of “‘ Coppola and the like.” 
We are even ectlectics in taste, but we cannot understand the 
acktiowledgment of merit in works which are not only utterly 
destitute of fancy, expression, and ideality, but are written in 
that slévenly, imeagre, and unfinished style, that promptly 
indi@ates the wheducatéd and inexperiéfieed tyro; and such 
are the operas of Coppola atid the like, which the Maestro (!) 
Verdi has brought to the perfection of insipidity, triviality, 


and coarseness. 
(To be continued.) 





MADAME BISHOP AT THE THEATRE SAN CARLOS. 

Mane. Bisuop in the part of Amina surpassed herself. Her 
style of acting, at once so pathetic and expressive, and her 
fine voice so pure and flexible were greeted with loud and 
Her scene of sonnambulism was never 
excelled; and since the days of Malibran and Pasta, to whom 
perhaps we might adjoin Persiani, Made. Bishop is the artist 
who is best qualified to interpret the delicious, but difficult, 
music of Bellini, as this maestro wrote and intended it. In 
this splendid partition the illustrious composer skilfully com- 
bined the plain style with the most brilliant fioriture ; and, as 
in our days, nought is rarer than to meet with an artist who 
possesses these two genres, so opposite to each other, we 
commemorate with real satisfaction the proud and deserved 
triumph of Made. Bishop. Shewas called upon with one voice 
to appear after the graceful and elegant duettino of the first 
act with the tenor Marras, as well as after a morceau quite 
new to Naples, where it had been omitted by the difficulty of 
the execution, and again after the celebrated rondo, ‘‘ 4h / non 
giunge;,” which she executed with finished taste and perfection, 

_ [The above, which appeared in the Morning Post and the 
Era, in May 1844, will be interesting to the admirers of 
Madame Bishop. | 





COVENT-CARDEN. 

“Tue following paragraph appeared in the Times of Monday 
last, and has since been copied into all the papers, metropolitan 
and provincial :— 

“ITALIAN OperA AT Covent-Garpen.—After much indecision and 
variety of opinions, it has been positively determined by the management 
of this new company, that a ballet shall be added to the operatic per- 
formances. This settles a question which has been a subject of discussion 
since the earliest origin of the speculation.” 

We have received authentication of the above. The ballet of 
the new Italian theatre will be conducted so as to render it 
worthy in every instance of the grand opera to which it is to 
be added. We have heard of several engagements already 
made, and others in prospectu, but cannot venture to report 
anything certain until our next number. Meanwhile, we 
think that the management has been judicious in providing a 
ballet. Dancing is not only an entertainment which all take 
pleasure in beholding, but it is an accomplishment, which 
everybody, elevated one step above the vulgar herd aims at 
acquiring. As an accomplishment, dancing is far more widely 
disseminated than singing; and this may perhaps account for 
the preference bestowed upon it by many, to the detriment of 
its elder sister in the arts. Besides this, dancing gratifies two 
distinct organs, and necessitates music ; whereas music gratifies 
but one organ, and by no means necessitates dancing. As 
Doctor Johnson might say in the Rambler, alluding to a parallel 
instance :—‘‘ He whose understanding is level with mediocrity, 





will always find more delight where there is less effort at 
cogitation, than where comprehension is taxed by ratioe! ocination, 
and subtlety and profundity offer the olistructions of mental 
endeavour.” Doctor Johnson is ¢ortéct. art the most 
simple is ever the most pleasing ; and daticiig, as it tequites 
neither sciehee in its display, fof intelleét te tndefstand it, 
will have 4 majority of approver, OF at léust _atiove 
tntisic. Cerito, merical? speaking; excites more admiration 
than Macready. 
(Apropos des bottes? Printer’s Devil, ) 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 
(From the “ Morning Chronicle.” ) 


Tue preparations for the rebuilding of the interior of Covent 
Garden theatre commenced at day-break yesterday, and before 
the evening had set in, the fagade in Bow-street was completely 
inclosed. The alterations and improvements in the edifice 
will form a complete revolution. The new proprietors have 
selected the plans of Benepict ALBANO, Esq., Civil Engineer, 
and these plans have been duly submitted to and received the 
approval of the Official Referees under the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act. As the present interior is to be entirely 
removed, and the theatre is to be considerably enlarged, it 
has been resolved that no expence shall be spared to render 
it one of the most elegant and convenient lyrical establishments 
now in existence. In every sense of the word, the new 
Royal Italian Opera House is to be made a great Temple of 
Art. Many erroneous notions existing as to the size of 
Covent-Garden theatre, it may be as well to mention that it 
will be the largest in Europe, after the great theatres in Italy, 
which in point of space rank first. In the original design, the 
architect seems to have taken especial pains to construct the 
smallest possible interior within the largest exterior space 
occupied by any of the London theatres, The room now lost 
in useless passages and endless corridors is inconceivable, and 
when visitors will hereafter gaze upon the vast interior now in 
course of construction, they will indeed be amazed; for 
although when completed, there will be accommodation for five 
hundred persons more than the largest theatre in London 
now holds, and if requisite the number could be carried to one 
thousand, there will be increased comfort and eonvenience. 
Thus, the private boxes and stalls, although exceeding in 
number those in any other house, are to be each enlargec in 
point of space for the occupants, The private boxes will be, 
in fact, wider and more lofty than any allowance previously 
made for those receptacles of beauty and fashion. The grand 
staircase at the front entrance will remain, and that of the 
Royal entrance in Hart-street ; but two new stone staircases 
are to be built, extending from the pit floor to the upper tiers 
of boxes. Every point connected with facility of ingress, and, 
what is of more importance, rapidity of egress, has been care- 
fully provided for, and all the accesses and approaches to. the 
audience portion of the theatre will be fire-proof. The interior 
is to be divided into stalls and a commodious pit, as regards 
the ground floor, with separate entrance to go in and out, so 
that there will be no opposing streams. There will be a tier 
of pit-boxes, above which will be the Royal and grand tier of 
double boxes around the semi-circle. Above will be successive 
tiers of private boxes, with an extensive amphitheatre. of 
reserved seats occupying one circle. There is to be a capacious 
gallery, the entrance to which will be solely from the Covent- 
Garden Piazza, The Hart-street entrance and court-yard 
will be reserved entirely for Royalty; the holders of the 
ptoperty-boxes—of which (and fortunately for the proprietors) 
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there are only five—entering at the fagade. Here a most 
valuable improvement will be made. Doors will be opened 
in the northern and southern wings; the former, next to 
Long-aére, will lead to the box-office, and the latter will be 
exclusively apportioned for the pit visitors. Every entrance, 
excepting for the Royal family and the gallery, will be in 
front of the theatre in Bow-street. But a more im- 
portant innovation for the comfort of the subscribers to the 
boxes and stalls is to be made. With the sanction of the 
proper authorities, a tram road for carriages will be constructed, 
and the coachmen driving in at the southern side of the facade 
will set the company down under the portico, and then drive 
out at the northern side, The immense advantage of this 
admirable plan may be imagined, when it is recollected that 
now the carriages have to stop at the pavement, whilst the 
visitors, between two files of people, have to cross the path, 
ascend the steps of the facade, and cross some yards of the 
portico elevation before the entrance doors are attained. The 
elevated steps are to be removed, and the space thus acquired, 
assigned for the benefit of the foot passengers. The locality 
for taloons, waiting rooms, and passages affords every conve- 
nience for accommodation, and the demolition has supplied the 
Opportunity of introducing a new system of ventilation. The 
principle of lighting the theatre to the best advantage, it is 
anticipated with confidence, will be vastly improved, the ex- 
periments for that purpose having been begun last night. 
The plans exhibit extraordinary care in the precautions for 
seeing and hearing to the best advantage. ‘The architectural 
proportions of the interior have been tested, so as to ensure 
for the occupants of the most remote side boxes the certainty 
of commanding a complete view of the stage. Mr. Costa, the 
musical director and conductor, has expressed his entire ap- 
ah of the construction of the orchestra, which is to enclose 

is formidable band of eighty-four instrumentalists. The 


principles of acoustics have been a constant subject of study 


and investigation on the part of Mr. Atsano. The stage, in 
depth, height, and breadth, has been always unrivalled, and 
will afford ample space for the mounting of operas on the un- 
precedented scale proposed by the inanagers, as also for the 
attractions of the ballet ; for there is to be a ballet despite of the 
contrary statements of our contemporaries. The terpsichorean 
arrangements and engagements have in fact long occupied the 
attention of the proprietors, but they prudently kept their plans 
secret until they had secured the services of the most eminent 
European danseuses, and of the most experienced ballet-masters, 
whose names will be published in due course. We are 
authorised to assure our readers, that under no pretext will 
divertissements be given between the acts of operas, and that 
the ballets are not to be of interminable length and duration. 
The main principle of this lyrical undertaking is music, and 
the promotion of high art is intended; but the public will not 
be deprived of the opportunity of witnessing the greatest 
dancers, who embody the poetry of motion. We break off 
here for the present, but in a few days we shall give further 
details of the vast improvements now in active progress. 
The style of decoration for the interior, after Mr. ALBANo has 
conipleted his plans, is to be on the most costly scale, and the 
best combination of form and colours, with the choice of 
drapery so as to harmonise with the general effect, will be 
adopted. It is necessary to present, of course, the occupants 
of the boxes in the best light, and yet not to sacrifice the 
stage effects by gorgeous glare. The eye must embrace the 
entire coup d'ceil, without fatigue, and it is to insure this 
Object that the best talents of Paris and London have been 
engaged. The stage, the proscenium, the ceiling, the fronts 





of the tiers of boxes, and their curtains must amalgamate in 
totality of design and harmony of meaning; so that the 
general effect may be neither staring nor monotonous, but the 
most agreeable and animated assemblage in form and colour 
produced—the “‘ human face divine” not being deprived of its 
beauty by any tawdriness of decoration. 

[The lines we have displayed in Italics are somewhat 
disingenuous. The fact that a ballet had been decided upon 
by the managers of the new Italian Opera was stated in the 
Times, on Tuesday, Dec. 1st., and copied into all the evening 
papers, the day before the above article appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle. To all the rest, however, we call the 
attention of our readers with pleasure. Among the eminent 
danseuses engaged we have good authority to state that the 
celebrated Fanny Ellsler stands foremost. This is doing 
business in first-rate style—Ep. M. W. | 





THE RIOT AT COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 
M. Juturen has sent the following explanation of the riot 
of which an account appeared in The Times : 


“Near the proscenium of the theatre barriers have been erected, 
which when the space befure the orchestra is full, are closed, to prevent 
inconvenient crowding, which arrangement of course contributes more 
to the comfort of the audience than to the immediate profit of the 
manager. The barriers have each an inlet and an outlet, so that 
for every person quitting the front, another is allowed to enter. 
By the account in your paper it is made to appear that these 
were erected for the first time on Friday night, whereas they 
have been used every night during the whole month, and have very 
greatly contributed to the convenietice of the visitors. On Friday 
everiing some five or six youhg men, who, from their general behaviour, 
appeared to have come with the intention of entertaining themselves at 
the expense of others, finding on their arrival that the front of the house 
was already filled, commenced demanding in loud tones that the barriers 
should be removed, which had it been done would have caused the great- 
est confusion. Your correspondent next states, that I offered tickets for 
the next evening; what I said was, ‘that any!persons wishing it, might 
either have their money returned or tickets for the next evening’. The 
account proceeds thus :—‘ The time having arrived for the British army 
quadrille, the noise of which completely drowned all attempts at further 
interruption, and the theatre having been considerably thinned, the 
first part terminated; but not until nearly an hour after its proper. time.’ 
In answer to this, Sir, I beg to say that the theatre was perfectly tran- 
quil a quarter of an hour before the quadfille commenced, and during the 
piece played immediately before it, and that the first act of the concert 
was not extended a quarter of an hour beyond the usual time, With 
regard to the theatre ‘having been considerably thinned,’ the doore 
keepers’ returns show that out of the several thousand assembled in the 
building, so few were at all dissatisfied with the arrangements, that only 
75 persons left the theatre, and availed themselves of the offer of having 
their money returned. These were chiefly persons who either thought 
the noise would be continued, or were fearful that some serious distur- 
bance might take place for the half-dozen malcontents did not offer to 
leave. ‘ The police’ (who never once attempted to use their truncheons 
as stated in the account) ‘having interfered, the concert proceeded 
without further interruption” With the exception ofthe few individuals 
endeavouring to force their way through the barriers, the disturbante 
consisted only in the noise of those persons, their vociferations being 
occasionally joined in, in a jocular manner, by some of the youths 
present. Asto the house being over crowded, the back part of the 
promenade, at the time the disturbance commenced, was comparatively 
empty, the number of persons in the theatre being by several hundreds 
less than on former occasions. When the theatre is nearly full, it is 
always notified to the public on entering, and placards are placed at the 
doors, stating that the dress circle, the promenade, or the whole theatre 
(as the case may be) is full,” , 


M. Jullien’s explanation is full and satisfactory ; but it was 
not needed. The same individuals who conspired to turn his 
peaceable entertainment into tumult, have been fot some 
time infesting others places of public entertainment.’ If 
the nuisance continue, we shall expose the proprietors 
effectually. 
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THE AFFINITIES. 
From the German of Gathe. 
(Continued from page 606.) 

PART 1—-CHAPTER V. 

‘THE SUPERINTENDENT'S* LETTER. 


‘ Your ladyship will pardon me if I am very brief on the present 
‘ occasion ; for after the public examination of the progress which 
‘our pupils have made in the past year, I have to make a report to 
‘all their parents and guardians. Indeed I can afford to be brief, 
‘as I have to say a great deal in a few words. Your daughter 
* has distinguished herself as the first in every respect. The testi- 
‘ monials which I enclose, her own letter, which describes the prizes 
‘that have been awarded her, and, at the same time, expresses her 
« delight at a success so decided, will satisfy you, nay, give you the 
‘greatest pleasure. My own is in some degree lessened, by the 
‘ circumstance, that I foresee we shall not long have to retain among 
‘us a young lady who is so far advanced. I commend myself to 
‘your ladyship, and will soon take the liberty of communicating 
‘my thoughts as to what will be most advantageous for her. My 
‘ good assistant writes to you concerning Ottilia.’ 


THE ASSISTANT’S LETTER. 


‘ Our respected superintendent leaves to me the office of writing 
‘concerning Ottilia, partly because, according to her way of think- 
‘ing, she would find it painful to communicate the facts, partly 
‘ because she herself stands in need of an excuse, which she would 
‘rather putin my mouth. 

‘As I know but too well how little our dear Ottilia is able to 
‘ exhibit the capacity which she really possesses, 1 felt somewhat 
‘uneasy about the public exhibition, especially because it was not 
* possible to make any preparation, and also because, even under 
‘ordinary circumstances, it would be impossible to prepare Ottilia 
‘for such an occasion. The result has too well justified my anxiety. 
‘ She has not gained a single prize, and is even among the number 
‘of those who have not received any testimonial. There is no 
‘occasion for many words. In writing, there were scarcely any 
‘ who formed their letters better, but many had a much freer style. 
‘In ciphering, all were quicker, and problems of difficulty, which 
‘she chiefly shines in solving, did not occur in the course of the 
‘examination. In French, she was surpassed by many, both in 
‘talking and construing; in history, she was not ready with her 
‘names and dates ; and in geography, it was found that she had not 
‘paid sufficient attention to the political divisions. For the per- 
‘formance of her few modest melodies, there was neither time nor 
‘repose. In drawing, she would certainly have gained the prize, 
‘ for her outline was clear, and her filling up ingenious and careful ; 
‘but unfortunately, what she had undertaken was in too large a 
‘scale, and she was not ready with it. 

‘When the pupils had left the room, and the examiners held 
‘council together, bestowing a few words on us teachers, I cbserved 
‘that they did not speak of Ottilia, or if they did, that it was with 
‘ indifference, if not with disapprobation. I hoped that by an open 
* statement of her peculiar disposition, I might gain her some favor, 
‘end made the venture with twofold zeal, partly because I could 
‘speak according to my own conviction, and partly because, in my 
* younger days, 1 had found myself in the same melancholy situation. 
‘1 was heard with attention, but when I had finished, the head- 
‘examiner said to me, kindly but laconically :—* Capacities 
‘are pre-supposed ; they ought to become talents.” This is the 
“end of all education ; this is the palpable intention of parents and 
‘ guardians, the silent half-conscious intention of children themselves. 
‘ This is, moreover, the object of the examination, at which a judg- 
‘ment is passed, both in teachers and pupils. From what you tell 
‘us, We entertain good hopes of the young lady, and you are 
‘certainly to be commended for paying close attention to the eapa- 
‘cities of the scholars, Only try in the course of the year to con- 
“vert capacities into talents, and there will be no want of applause 
‘for yourself and your favorite pupil. 





* This is the same person whose occupation i 
Bet. LA. a Re occupation in a former chapter was less 


e Teacher,’ 








* For that which followed, I had mesecep my mind ; but a still 
‘ worse result, which actually occurred shortly afterwards, I had not 
‘apprehended. Our good superintendent, who, like ‘a good shep- 
‘herd, does not like to see one of her sheep lost, or—as' was’ 
‘now the case—undecorated,"could not, after the gentlemen had 
‘departed, conceal her indignation, but said to Ottilia, who, while 
‘the others were congratulating themselves on their ea stood» 
‘calmly at the window :—“ For heaven’s sake tell: me, how canone 
‘look so stupid, when one is not so?” Ottilia answered ‘very 
‘calmly, “ Pardon me, dear mother, 1 have my headache again 
‘to-day, and somewhat violently.” “ Nobody can know that,” 
‘answered the good lady, who usually shews so much sympathy, 
‘and turned away in an ill humor. 

‘ Now it is quite true that “ nobod 
‘does not change her countenance, an 
‘raise her hand to her temples. 

‘This was not all. our daughter, who is generally lively 
‘and open-hearted, was on this occasion extravagant and ‘over 
‘bearing, on account of her triumph. She danced about the room 
‘with her prizes and testimonials, and even shook them in Ottilia’s 
‘face. “ You have come off badly!” she exclaimed. Ottilia 
‘answered very quietly, “ The last examination-day has not come 
“yet.” “ And yet you will always be the last,” cried the young 
dad , and skipped away. 

> to every one else Qttilla appeared calm, but not tome. An” 
‘ internal, unpleasant, lively emotion, which she resists, is indieated’ 
‘ by an unequal color in her face. Her left cheek becomes, for'a 
‘ moment, red, while the right one becomes pale. I observed this 
‘symptom, and my.concern for her eould not be restrained. 1 took 
‘the superintendent aside, and discussed the matter with her seri- 
‘ously. The excellent lady confessed she had been wrong. We 
‘consulted together, we had a long talk, and without enlarging on’ 
‘the subject, 1 will communicate to your ladyship the resolution to 
‘which we came, and our request that you will take Ottilia to 
‘ yourself for some time... The reasons for this step you’ yourself» 
‘will best be able to.unfold. If you adopt our suggestion, I will 
‘say more as to the.treatment of this dear girl. 

«I will only mention one thing, lest at a future time I might 
‘forget it. .L have never seen Ottilia desire anything, or indeed 
‘ask for anything urgently. Onthe other hand, there are occasions, 
‘though they rarely occur, when she strives to refuse something 
‘that is desired of her. This she does with a gesture,,which, for 
‘one who understands it, is irresistible. Lifting up her hands, she 
‘ presses the palms together, and then brings them to her bosom, 
‘which she bends forward a little, and looks at the party urgently 
* requesting, with such a glance, that he readily relinquishes all-thut 
‘he has desired or wished. If ever your ladyship sees this gesture, 

‘ which, with your treatment is not probable, then think of me, and 
* spare Ottilia,’ 

Edward had read this letter, but not without sundry smiles and 
shakes of the head. Of course, there were remarks on the persons, 
and the state of the affair. e 

“ Enough,” cried Edward at last, “it is decided. She comes. 
Thus, my love, you will be provided for, and we can now proceed 
with our plan. It is highly necessary for me to join the Captain 
by moving over to the right wing. Bvuatig and morning are the 
proper times to work together. On the other hand, you will have 
on your side, the most beautiful place for yourself and Ottilia.” 

Charlotte agreed to this, aid Edward described to her their 
future mode of life. Among other things he exclaimed :—“ It is 
really very obliging of your niece to have a little headache on the 
left side, when I often have one on the right. If it attacks us at 
once, and we sit face to face, I leaning on my right elbow, and she 
on her left, with our heads in our hands, according to the difference 
of sides, we shall make a pretty pair of counterparts.” 

This the Captain seemed to consider dangerous, but Edward 
exclaimed :—‘‘ Only take care of the D, my good friend. ‘What 
would the B do, if the C were torn away from him ?” 

“ Nay,” said Charlotte; “that, I should have thought, would 
have been a mere matter of course.” 

“True!” cried Edward; he would return back to his A—aye, 
his Alpha and Omega,” he added, as he sprang up, and pressed 
Charlotte close to his bosom. a anal 
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PART i.—CHAPTER VI. 


The coaeh with Ottilia had arrived. Charlotte went to meet her, 
and the.dear girl hastening towards her, threw herself at her feet, 
and embraced her knees. 

“ Why this humiliation?” asked Charlotte, who was somewhat 
composed, and attempted to raise her from the ground. 

« Nay, nosuch great humility was meant,” replied Ottilia, who 
did,not stir.from her position, “I only wish to remember that 
time when I was no higher than your knee, and was even then so 
secure of your love.” 

She. then arose, and Charlotte embraced her with warmth. She 
was introduced to the gentlemen, and at once treated with especial 
respect asa guest. Indeed, beauty is a welcome guest everywhere. 
She appeared to pay attention to the conversation, without taking 
any part in it. 

The next.morning, Edward said to Charlotte, “ That is a very 
agreeable, entertaining girl.” 

| Entertaining ?” asked Charlotte, smiling; “why she did not 
even open her mouth.” 

Indeed!” said Edward, as he seemed to reflect ; “that must 
be strange! ”* 

Charlotte gave but a few hints to the new comer, as to how she 
was to manage with the household affairs. Ottilia had soon per- 
ceived the whole arrangement, nay, what is more, she had felt it. 
What she had to provide for all of them, and for each one in parti- 
cular, she easily comprehended, Everything was done with punc- 
tuglity, She had the art of ordering without seeming to command ; 
and. when there was any delay, she did the thing herself. 

As.soon as she had ascertained how much time she had at com- 
mand, she asked Charlotte to regulate her hours for study, which 
were now rigidly observed, She went through her tasks precisely 
in the manner, of which Charlotte had been informed by the 
assistants ‘She was allowed to follow her own eourse. Only 
sometimes Charlotte tried to give her animpulse. She often put 
blunt. worn-out pens in her way, to bring her into a freer style of 
hand-writing, but it was of no use, for these were soon pointed 
again, 

The ladies had made it a rule with each other, to talk French 
whenever they found themselves alone, and Charlotte was the 
more urgent on this point because Ottilia showed greater fluency in 
the foreign language, when exercise in it was imposed upon her as 
a duty. Now she oftensaid more than she seemed to wish. 
Chaslotte . was particularly delighted by an accurate but very 
amiable description, which Ottilia happened to give her, of the 
whole school. Ottilia was already a dear companion, and she 
hoped once to find in her a trusty friend. 

Pn the meanwhile, Charlotte examined once more the letters 
which had formerly been sent on the subject of Ottilia, that she 
might call to remembrance the opinions of the superintendent and 
the assistant respecting that dear girl, and compare it with her own 

ersonal observation. It was Charlotte’s opinion, that ove cannot 
S soon enough acquainted with the character of the persons with 
whom one has to live, in order to know. what is to be expected 
from them, what can be formed from them, or what, once for all 
must be conceded and excused in them. 

This, examination led to nothing, new, but much of which she 
was already aware became more important and more striking. 
Thus for instance, Ottilia’s moderation in eating and drinking was 
really enough to make her uneasy. 

The most interesting point to the ladies wasthat of dress, Charlotte 
desired that, Ottilia should wear clothes of a richer and less simple 
kind, and the good active girl cut out the materials that had pre- 
viously been sent her, and with slight assistance from othe, soon 
managed to fit herselfvery neatly. The new fashionable clothesseemed 
to increase her stature, for while the agreeable peculiarities of a 
personare diffused even over her dress, one faucies thatone can ever 
see her anew and with a*lditional grace, when these peculiarities 
are, communicated to a new envelopment. 

ence, to the men, she was more than ever—we must call it by 
the right name—a balm forthe eyes. For if the emerald by its 
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* Those who know the catastrophe will recognise in this mistake of Edward’s 
one of those fine touches that shew the hand of a master.—TRANSLATOR. 





splendid color benefits the sight, nay, even has a healing power on 
this noble faculty, with far greater force does human beauty operate, 
both on the ianer and the outer sense. Noill can affect him who looks 
upon it ; he feels in harmony with himself and the entire world. 

Thus in many respects the party had been gainers by the acces- 
sion of Ottilia. The two friends were more regular in keeping 
the hours, nay, the very minutes of the general meetings. They 
did not make the ladies wait for dinner, for tea, or for a ‘walk, 
any unreasonable length of time. In the evening especially, they 
did not hurry from the table. Charlotte remarked this, and did 
not leave either unobserved. She endeavoured to find whether 
one had prompted the other, but she could discern no difference. 
Both appeared more sociable. In their conversations they seemed 
to consider what would excite Ottilia’s sympathy, and what would 
be suitable to her views and previous attainments. In reading or 
telling anything they waited for her return. Altogether they 
were more affable and more communicative. 

On the other hand, the serviceable qualities of Ottilia increased 
every day. The more she learned to know the honor, the per- 
sons, and the various relations of the establishment, the more ani- 
mated was the part she took, and the more rapidly did she under- 
stand every look, every movement, a half-word, a sound, the quiet 
attention, her calm activity was always equal to itself. And thus 
with her the various acts of sitting, rising, going, coming, fetching, 
bringing, sitting down again were a perpetual change, a perpetual 

leasing movement, without the least appearance of uneasiness. 
Besides when she went out of the room, she trod so lightly that 
her steps could not be heard. 

This obliging disposition on the"part of Ottilia gave great plea- 
sure to Charlotte. Qne single point which did not seem to her 
to be quite correct, she stated without reserve. “ Among the most 
commendable attentions of society,” she said to her one day, “is that 
of stooping down when a person has dropped anything, and pick- 
ing it up at once. This shows the person our readiness to oblige, 
but in the large circles of society we have to consider to whom we 
display such complaisance. For your conduct in this respect 
towards ladies I will prescribe no laws. You are young. Towards 
your services and those who are above you in rank, this act is one 
of duty ; towards your equals it is politeness ; towards juniors and 
inferiors it is kind and humane. Only towards men it is hardly 
becoming for ladies to show in this manner_ their obliging 
disposition.” 

“I willtry to break myself of the habit,” said Ottilia, “and in 
the meanwhile hope you will excuse my fault when I tell you the 
cause of it. We were taught history, of which I have not re- 
tained so much as I ought, for I did not know how I should make 
use of it. Only a few single events have made an“ impression in 
me, as for instance the following :—* When Charles I of Eng- 
land stood before his judges, as they were called, the golden head 
of the stick which he carried chanced to fall off. Accustomed 
to see every one exert himself on such occasions, he seemed to 
look round, expecting that even now the slight service would be 
performed for him. No one stirred, so he was forced to stoop 
down himself and pick up the head. This, indeed, whether right 
or not, made such a painful impression upon my mind, that from 
the time I heardit, I have never been able to see a person drop 
anything without stooping to pick it up. Since, however, it may 
not always be proper, and, I, she added smiling, “ cannot always 
tell my aneedote. I will be more reserved for the future.” 

In the meanwhile the useful arrangements which the two friends 
felt bound to ‘carry out progressed without interruption. Daily 
they found a new opportunity for considering or undertaking 
something. J , 

As one day they went through the village they remarked 
with displeasure, that in point of order and cleanliness it was far 
inferior to those villages where the inhabitants by the great 
value of space are compelled to observe both. 

“ You remind me,” said the Captain, “of a wish which we 
expressed on our journey through Switzerland. We wished to 
improve the appearance of a rustie park by introducing, not the 
Swiss style of building, but the Swiss order and. cleanliness, which 
so much conduce, to the utility of a property.” 

“Here for instance,” said Edward, “our wish might be well 
brought into execution. The mountain upon which the castle stands, 
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runs in its descent into aprominent angle ; the village stands opposite, 
and is built with tolerable regularity. Between them flows the 
brook, against the overflows of which one person secures himself 
with stones, another with stakes, a third with beams, and a fourth 
with planks, so that no one assists his neighbour, but rather each 
injures both himself and the others. Thus also does the pathway, 
in most unseemly fashion, now rise and now fall, going now through 
the water and now over stones. If the people would only lay hands 
to the work no great outlay would be required to complete a semi- 
circular wall here, to raise the road at the back as high as the 
houses, to restore the most desirable space, to afford room for 
cleanliness, and finally, by one plan on a large scale, to get rid at 
once of all those paltry troubles, which after all lead to no satis- 
factory result.” SB abasai 

* We'll try it,” said the Captain, ‘as he surveyed the situation, 
and formed an opinion ina moment. bs 

“T do not like to have anything to do with citizens and peasants 
unless I can absolutely order them,” said Edward. 7 

“There you are not so wrong,” remarked the Captain, 
“for affairs of the kind have occasioned me no little vexation in 
the course of my life. How difficult it is for a man rightly to balance 
what he sacrifices against that which he is to gain! How difficult 
to desire the end without dispising the means! Indeed many con- 
found the means with the end, and take pleasure in the former 
without clearly keeping the latter in view. Every evil forsooth must be 
remedied at once just where it appears, and no trouble is taken with 
respect to the important point, where it properly originates and 
whither it tends. Hence the great difficulty of taking counsel, 
especially with the multitude, who are clever enough in every-day 
matters, but can seldom see farther than the morrow. If now it 
comes to the point, that by some common arrangement, one party 
must lose and the other gain, nothing is to be done by the way of 
mutual agreement. Everything that properly belongs to the com- 
mon good must be enforced by unlimited authority.” 

While they were thus standing and talking, a man, who looked 
more impudent than necessitous, asked them for alms. Edward, 
who did not like being disturbed and interrupted, rebuked him 
sharply, after having several times endeavoured in vain to get rid of 
him quietly. But when the fellow, grumbling, nay, rebuking in 
return, left the spot by short steps, and appealed to the rights of a 
beggar, to whom one may refuse alms, but whom one may not 
insult, because he, as well as others, is under the protection of God 
and the authorities, Edward lost his temper entirely. 

The Captain, to put him in good humour, said “let us consider 
this incident as a hint for the improvement of our country police 
arrangements. Alms, indeed, we must give, but it is better not to 
give them with one’s own hand, especially at home. There we 
should be moderate and nniform in everything, even in our 
beneficence. Excess of liberality charms beggars to the spot 
instead of getting rid of them, while on a hasty journey one can 
offord to appear to a poor man by a road side in the shape of a 
lucky chance, and to throw him a gift which will astonish him. 
The situation of the village and the castle renders such an arrange- 
ment very easy. Indeed, I have often thought upon the subject. 
At the end of the village lies the inn, at the other end resides 
a pair of worthy old folks, at each of which places you must leave 
asmall sum of money. Not the persons who enter the village, 
but those who leaves it must receive assistance, and as the two 
houses are sitnated on the road which leads to the castle, every one 
who wishes to go up to it may be referred to them.” 

“Come,” said Edward, “we will do that at once, matters of 
detail we can take in hand afterwards.” 

They went to the inn and to the old couple, and the affair was 
settled. 

“knew well enough,” “said Edward, as they re-ascended the 
mountain towards the castle, “ that everything in the world depends 
on a clever thought and a firm resolution. Thus you formed a 
correct judgment on my wife’s plans for the park, and have given 
me a hint for improvement, which, I will not deny—1 communi- 
cated to her at once.” 

. “* L could have guessed as much,” observed the Captain, “ but I 
cannot approve. You have perplexed her, she leaves everything 
unfinished, and on this one point she is evidently displeased with 
us, for she uever mentions the subject, and invites us no more to 








the moss-cottage, though at intervals of leisure she often goes there 
with Ottilia.” 

“We must not let that deter us,” retorted ‘Edward, “when I 
am convinced of what is good, of what cam and:should: be:done, I 
cannot rest till I see it is executed. With the help) of a Jittle tact 
we may bring about something yet. Let us) take out the descrip- 
tions of the English parks with copperplates for an evening’s 
amusement, and afterwards your chart of the property. We must 
begin problematically, and as it were only for pastime, the earnest 
will come of itself.” 

In accordance with this scheme the books were opened in 
every instance might be seen the outline of the spot, and its aspect 
in the first rude state of nature,while upon other leaves were to be 
found the alterations made by art to turn the property to the best 
account and increase its value. The transition to their,own pro- 
perty—to the objects that immediately surrounded them—and their 
capacity for improvement was, of course, easy enough, 

lt was now an agreeable occupation to lay down, as a basis; the 
chart which the captain had sketched, only it was impossible to 
become entirely free from those first notions, according: to. which, 
Charlotte had once made a beginning ; however they devised an 
easier ascent to the heights and desired to erecta summer-house 
on the declivity above in front of a pleasant wood. This was to 
be built with special regard to the castle so that it could command 
both that and the garden, while it was overlooked by the castle 
windows. 

The Captain had thoroughly considered and surveyed’ all’ this, 
and again brought the conversation to the village-road, the wall by 
the brook, and the plan for filling up. 

* While,” he said,  I.make a convenient road to the heights, I 
gain just as many stones as I want for the wall. By combining one 
plan with the other, both will be more cheaply and expeditiously 
carried out.” 

“ And now,” said Charlotte, “comes my part of the business. 
Some definite sum must necessarily be expended, and when we 
know how muehis required for our plan we can divide it into 
months, if not into weeks. ‘The cash-box is in my special keeping. 
I pay the bills and keep the accounts.” 

“You do not seem to place much confidence in us ?” -said 
Edward. 

‘* Not in matters that depend on mere arbitrary inclination,” said 
Charlotte. * We women know how to control that better than you 
men.” 

The arrangement was made, the work was speedily begun, the 
Captain was always present, and Charlotte was: now an almost 
daily witness of his earnest and well-detined disposition. He also 
learned to know her more intimately, and it became easy to both 
to work together, and to bring about a practical result. 

There is a similarity between business and dancing. Persons 
who can keep step together become indispensable to each other ; 
a kind feeling on both sides must neceteatily be the resalt; and 
that such a feeling was entertained by Charlotte for the Captain, 
now she had Jearned to know him better, was sufficiently: proved 
by this circumstance ; that she very quictly, and without the least 
unpleasant sensation, consented to tne destruction of a beautiful 
resting place, which she had especially sought out and decorated, 
where she had commenced her first improvements, but which stood 
in opposition to his plans. 


( To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it is as well to s that the copyright or 
this romance belongs solely to the translator, heme 





GOVENT GARDEN. 


Jutuien’s Promenade Concerts concluded their'séasoi on 
Monday night, or rather Tuesday morning, with a’ Grand 
Bal Masque. The enterprising and spirited chef d’orchéstre 
was obliged thus hastily to bring his entertainments to a close, 
in consequence of the theatre being peremptorily demanded 
to undergo the alteration and remodelling reqiired © for 
its opening in the spring, with the new Italian’ Company. 
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Mons. Jullien, we learn, will be a considerable loser by this 
necessitation, and the impossibility of providing any other 
arena, besides|Covent-Garden, adequate to his monster band, 
leaves'him no alternative but submission. The Promenade 
Concerts of this season, in their attractions and overflows, 
have far surpassed those of byegone years, and Mons. Jullien 
has therefore greater cause of regret in being obliged to close 
so. soon, as his success was unprecedented, ‘Lhe crowds during 
the week at Covent-Garden have been enormous, hundreds 
were sent back from the doors every night, and others upon en- 
tering, not finding room to move, were forced to go back and 
demand their money, which was promptly, and properly, re- 
turned to them. Ononeevening during the past week an emeute 
took place in consequence of the crush. We believe it origin- 
ated in the disapprobation of certain of the Promenaders loudly 
expressed.against some barriers Mons. Jullien had most 
judiciously placed in the pit, in order to break the overwhel- 
ming ‘pressure of the crowds. Several Gents, proud of an 
opportunity of rendering themselves conspicuous, and wishing 
to take his office from Mons. Sainton—in other words to play 
first fiddle—joined vociferously in the outery, and uttered all 
sorts of senseless exclamations against Jullien, and his manage- 
ment. Jullien with great judgment and coolness seemed to 
take. no notice of the rioters, but while the Band were per- 
forming a Quadrille, sent in a hurry for a body of police, who 
instantly came, and quelled the infant insurrection, much to 
the supposed chagrin of sundry polka-hatted, and throat- 
be-shawled heroes, whose courage seemed to have evaporated 
at sight of the Peelers’ batons. Sufficient care was taken the 
following night, that no delinquent should interrupt the 
entertainment of the evening, or give annoyance to the visitors. 
The Bal Masque of Monday night was a splendid winding up 
to a short, though prosperous series of Promenade Concerts. 
The theatre was decorated with the utmost magnificence. 
The whole area of the house was one mass of dazzling brilliancy. 
Splendor and variety every where attracted and astonished the 
eye, while over all the greatest taste predominated. The entire 
theatre was hung with silken draperies embroidered with gold 
lace, Each tier of boxes was enriched with wreaths of pendant 
artificial flowers, which had an admirable appearance. The 
lights were managed with the greatest effect. Directly over 
the centre of the pit was suspended a circle of Ormolu Chan- 
deliers containing one hundred burners, and over the stage a 
group of richly-cut chrystal lustres, holding wax lights, inter- 
twined. with garlands of flowers. A new and splendid effect 
awas obtained by the manner in which the Orchesira was 
lighted. The Orchestra, as heretofore, occupied a high 
position in a gallery erected at the back of the stage. Im- 
mediately over the Band an entirely new illuminated Tableau 
was introduced, formed of imitation diamonds, and lighted by 
a series of Oxhydrogen jets. This had an extremely brilliant 
appearance. The whole of the arena was tastefully carpetted, 
The visitors began to assemble as early as nine o'clock, but 
dancing, the regular business of the Ball, did not commence 
until nearly half past ten. The theatre at one period of the 
evening..was.so densely crowded, that the dancers literally 
could not move. Notwithstanding the unavoidable crush, the 
greatest regularity’ prevailed, and »the wanded stewards, or 
masters of. the ceremony, fulfilled their office with a tact and 
quickness, that would have reflected credit on Beau Nash him- 
self, or on our lamented friend of bye-gone,Vauxhall celebrity. 
The Masquerade Hall in England, until lately, has been for 

ears a thing of the past, like hair-powder, or short waists. 
t formerly constituted one of the most splendid, as well as 
axistrocratic, amusements of the Metropolis, 








It is not worth 


while to trace the causes of its downfall. Enough to “y 
the Masquerade fell, and so injured itself in the fall, that it 
was feared by some, and hoped by others, it would never Te- 
cover sufficient strength to rise from its prostration. Mons. 
Jullien has shown to the contrary. By gentle applications and 
restoratives he has contrived to place the Masked Ball upon 
its legs, and it now stands a fair chance of obtaining «as 
high favor with the Metropolitan public as ever. That it will 
become as fashionable as it was heretofore, in the good old 
days of Lady Bellaston and Evelina must be referred to time 
for the solution. That it will become more popular than in 
the olden time, we believe, as long as it continues to be 
managed with the splendour and propriety, which form the 
chief constituents of its present deduction. Mons. Jullien 
has restored to us a wnique and magnificent entertainment. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


HayMarket.—A musical piece entitled The Young Pre- 
tender, was produced at this theatre on Saturday evening. 
The drama, we understand, is written by Mr. Mark Lemon, 
one of the Punch contributors, and the music, as stated in 
the bills, is composed by Mrs. a’Becket, wife of the humour- 
ous writer in the same merry Journal. The piece may be, 
therefore, said to have been brought out under the auspices of 
Punch himself. If so, the jovial wight was not in one of his 
best moods. For, alas, a verier trifle, or one less relieved by 
fun and humour we never witnessed, than the Young Pretender, 
It really deserves its cognomen; for it is both very juvenile, 
and very delusive in appearance. The Young Pretender is a 
mere incident in the life of Charles James Stuart, during his 
concealment in the northern highlands of Scotland, Captain 
Cocker (Mr. Buckstone), of the Isle of Sky militia, comes with 
his company to the house of Mrs. Craggie (Mrs. W. Clifford,) 
a pompous old Scotch lady, having heard that the young prince 
was lurking somewhere in the neighbourhood, and stimulated 
to the caption by the reward of one thousand pounds. O’Neal, 
(Mr. Hudson), enters attended by a rugged highlander for his 
servant, who turns out to be no other than the prince in dis« 
guise. O'Neal's is a relative of Mrs, Craggie, and a lover be- 
sides of Mary Armadale(Miss P. Horton), niece of Mrs. Crage 
gie. He is terrified on the prince’s account at finding troops 
in the house, and the Captain so bent on the capture of his 
master. He confides the secret to Mary, but fortune, this 
time, proved better than woman’s wit; for an accidental quarrel 
that ensued between Captain Cocker and the disguised prince, 
gives O’Neal an opportunity of turning his supposed servant 
from the doors, and the Pretender then escapes. This is the 
gist of the affair, and the conclusion was so unexpected and so 
badly managed, that many believed the first act only was over, 
and awaited the denouementof the plot in the next piece. There 
is a tolerable scene between the Captain and O’Neal, when the 
latter tells a story as interminable as one of Dugald Dalgetty’s, 
about his family affairs, to lead him away from perusing 
a letter, which he feared might bring tidings of the prince, 
The manner in which Captain Cocker is made acquainted with 
the pretender’s escape is also effective. In order to gain time, 
O’Neal tells the Captain that the Pretender is in the house. 
Mary has been attiring herself in the young prince’s uniform, 
as concocted between her and her lover, and to the astonish- 
ment of the Captain appears. After some hesitation, Cocker, 
who has been proffered large donations if he would change 
his creed and become loyal, falls down on his knees, and 
submits himself to undergo the ceremony of knighthood, 
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which Mary, accomplishes, by administering. to;him a: sound 
blow from a horsewhip, instead a gentle, tap, of a .sword. 
The music is neither striking nor original. . It consists of a 
duet and two solos. The duet was encored.,.The.piece of 
the Young Pretender is not at all suited to music ;; and the 
music of the Young Pretender is not,at all suited to a 
drama. 

Drury Lane.—On Wednesday evening, after the opera of 
Loretta, a divertissement was produced, under the quaint and 
highly inexpressive title, of La Verren. The name, like Sir 
Lucius O‘Trigger’s quarrel, is very, pretty.as it stands, but 
what it means is as far from our comprehension as the disease 
in potatoes. The divertissement is a mere concatenation of dances 
involving little or no plot. . We have, however, the usual, pair 
of lovers; a mother, an amorous and rejected magistrate, and 
other necessary characters, The mise en scene.was very fine, 
and the dances, after their kind, were excellent. A Neapolitan 
quadrille; a pas de quatre, in which the Mesdames Louise, 
Adele, Giubilei, and Monsieur Paul, took part; .a pas de trois 
for Mesdemoiselles Dubignon, Benart, and Monsieur Tell; an 
allemande comique, for Mesdemoiselles Dubignon, Benart, and 
Mr, W. H. Payne; the pas de manteaux, from the Paguita, 
the principal interpreters of which were Mesdemoiselles Louise 
and Adele; La Sebilliano, a Spanish pas, for Mademoiselle 
Dubignon ; and a grand tarantella, to. serve asa finale, .ac- 
complished by all the artists. Some of the dances. were 
greatly applauded, especially Madame Dubignon’s solo, and 
the pas de manteaux, both of which were capitally performed. 
The divertissement is a mere trifle and cannot hope to have a 
long run. Loretta is as attractive as ever; it was performed 
last evening for the twenty-third time, consecutively, with the 
exception of one night, when the Maid of Artois was substi- 
tuted on the occasion of Mademoiselle Flora. Fabbri’s benefit. 
Madame Bishop is most certainly the main cause of attraction. 
She sings six nights a week; is encored in most of her pieces ; 
re-called before the curtain at the end, and. honored,,.after 
every performance, with showers of bouquets, wreaths, and 
laurel-crowns. Her triumph is indeed. great, and, in, the 
language of the poet, she may be truly said to have received 
the award of “ Gods, men, and columns.” . Though, her 
numerous and arduous performances would have damped the 
energy and enervated the powers of ninety-nine vocalists out 
of a hundred, to speak in fair average, Madame . Bishop, has 
lost, not a whit, by her continued exertions. We have heard 
of astory about poor Malibran, wherein it was stated that the 
manager provided her a pot of porter to sustain her.in the 
repetition of a rondo finale in some opera:,we cannot. say 
whether or not the same provision be made for. Madame Bishop 
in Loretta, but we can confidently avouch for her singing with 
increased brilliancy and energy, if possible, in. the encore to 
the finale. To Madame Bishop, we repeat, the brilliant career 
of Loretta is chiefly to be attributed, A grand opera depend- 
ing solely on the vocal and histrionie powers of one artist, and 
that opera haying a long run, is, we believe, unprecedented, 
This is more to be wondered at, when we know that the part 
of Loretta doesnot suit the peculiar powers of Madame Bishop, 
and that, consequently, the highest efforts of art alone. can 
here supply the place of those vocal excellencies which. adapt 
themzelves to the qualities of her voice in other operas, |The 
season is drawing near a close, and we are grieved) to say that 
there is no immediate prospect of seeing and hearing Madame 
Bishop in one of her best characters, Her provincial. duties 


occupy her full time from the beginning of January to the end 
of March. What may be then effected we have no, means of ascer- 
taining. Meanwhile we live in hopes, Mr. Rafter now;sup-, 





plies, the place of Mr. Harrison, and, plays Don Gtr opacaatte 
enters.into. the part, with great spirit, and does his best to 
please the public—no small step to. advancement, in. their 
favour, To.sing with such a vocalist ag fe adae Bishop, and 
not to fail, is certainly a feather in the cap of the, young artist ; 
for, unless he were an English Mario, he could, hardly, hope to 
obtain a success equivalent to hers. Mr. Rafter acquitted him- 
self most creditably, considering all. things. Mr... Balfe’s 
opera, is. announced for next week. ‘ 
Princess’s.--A.very complicated farce was, produced at this 
house on Wednesday. night after Loder’s Opera, Zhe, Naght 
Dancers, and.obtained a small success. . It is called. ‘* The 
Two Rainbows, To detail the matter of the, piece-—it cannot 
be called plot-——would be to present our readers with ene of 
the most insoluble riddles ever put down on papet,;,As.our 
readers, are not, likely to trouble themselves .with the solution 
of, riddles,.and.since, if they did trouble their brains in this 
instance for an unravelling of the puzzle, the, task would be 
hopeless,, we shall refrain from entering into, any attempt at 
explanation... The, Zwo Rainbows is. a capital. title..;,; The 
farce, so far has merit. It made many people Jaugh-—it,made 
ourselves laugh—at least. Compton did, who. played.a.,small 
part, and. made it, great... Peter Rainbow, and, an umbrella 
maker was Compton, while, James Rainbow. and..a manufac- 
turer of parasuls, was Mr, Granby; _No——it was James\Rain- 
bow was the umbrella ;»maker, and Peter, the parasol... Then 
there were two,demoiselles; one. yclept Matilda (Mrs. Hughes), 
who. dresses her ,in male,garniture to escape from a Brighton 
uncle;..and the other Caroline. (Miss E.. Honner), who;has 
married, Peter.Rainbow incog. to clude the severe treatment 
of. brother James, .who. being elder by two. years than, Peter 
has;whopped him in. infancy, and still continues to. exercise 
his fraternal and, pugilistic predominance. in mazturity,;, No— 
it.is Matilda who dons the coat of male, and. it, is Caroline, 
&c., &c-, &c,, &c. -Then there is a juvenile gent, who, finds 
a pocket. handkerchief inthe street, and comes,in.apropos to 
a strange, house.to play. ‘‘ All is lost now,’ before:the.lady’s 
chamber door on.a fiddle, and then. a letter arrives, to. him in- 
forming him that his uncle—No—the letter does. not. reach 
him,,.it comes from, Brighton Uncle, to\Peter—No—to.James 
Rainbow, .informing. him that. his niece, Caroline-—-No— 
Matilda, &c., &c.,, &c., and,so the piece ends. . We. should 
have explained the farce more to our satisfaction, but that we 
did not like. to anticipate the. pleasure. .of. the visitor, to the 
Princess's, in. endeavouring to. solye .the, capital, puzzle. that 
awaits him. The Two Rainbows, notwithstanding jits,incom- 
prehensibility, is very laughable, and: Compton: makes. ich 
character.of Peter. The piece is to be. repeated every might. 
The opera of the Night Dancers is still immensely attractive. 
Mr. Maddox has, found ,its production _ his. most. profitable 
speculation for a long period. Notwithstanding the,serious 
loss the opera has, sustained in, the temporary withdrawal of 
Madame Albertazzi from, severe. illness, the theatre is crowded 
nightly to listen. to .Mr..Loder’s delicions, music,, ; Miss 
Georgiana Smithson, at present, supports, the. character of 
Giselle, and taking everything into account, she,acquits, her-. 
self most creditably.. The Night Dancers. will certainly; run 
its career to the ,Christmas. holidays, and most probably to 
some period afterwards. Mademoiselle Nau, fromthe, Opera 
Comique at Paris, is engaged, and will appear, in, Januaxy in 
an English version of Donizetti's celebrated... .opera,,;,Don 
Pasquale. Mozart's Marriage of Figaro will, be subsequently 
produced. But what has become of the opera of Mr.,H,.Gloyer ? 
Fgencu Praxs,—We have often been,asked why. @.man of 
the reputation of M. Perlet, an actor second to none,on, any 
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‘“\gtage) the suécessor of Brunet and rival of Potier, never plays 


in Paris. “It reqiiires to’ answer this question ‘that we should 
force our tetibry back ‘some five-and-twenty years at least, 
and‘we shall’ find” M. Perlet playing at the Porte’ St. 
Martin, in’ Paris, the idol of the then generation, and 


' enthusiastically applauded even by those who remembered the 


a 


great Brunet’ and loved the inimitable Potier, the former of 
whom had just retired into private life.’ However great the 
reputation of an actor at Paris, the public has a wayward will 
of ‘its own, and ‘loves occasionally to show even its ‘greatest 


“favorites that certain conventioualities must be kept up under 


pain of incurring its displeasure. Somehow M. Perlet was 
guilty ofa doubtful gesture, we believe, in the “* Comedien 
@ Etampes,” and was hissed most unmercifully; the sibillation 
sounded most unpleasantly in his eats, as well it might; he 
Was quite unaccustomed to it, and in a fit of ill humour he 
qtlitted ‘the stage ; the uproar was now increased ten-fold, the 
audience ‘considered itself insulted, and loud cries were heard 
allover the house for Perlet to appear. The actor, who’con- 
sidered himself the insulted party, held out most’ manfully, and 
refused ; a smashing of seats and lamps, a rush to the’ side 
steties took place, and the manager ‘fearing that the house 
wotild be pulled down in the riot, ‘was obliged 'to yield ; poor 
‘Petlet was seized by two Gens d’ Armes and led ‘before the 


‘“"Snfariated public to sue for pardon. ‘It was a moment of intense 


agony and humiliation for the unfortunate’ artist, yet’ there 
“was no help for it’; he advanced'to the foot-lights and, ‘with 
the' tears in his eyes, said, “ Ladies and gentlemen, T acknow- 
ledge my fault in leaving the stage and humbly crave’ your 
pardon.” Bravos resounded from ‘all parts of the house, the 
public exercised their self-willed, capricious vengeance on the 
poor actor, and humbled their favourite, and now he ‘had felt 
their power they were delighted to patronise him again, but 
the actor had been deeply ‘outraged ‘and ‘he’ silently waited 
until ‘the storm of applause was over, fitm and unmoved, he 
thet ‘continued, “but at the same time I consider that I have 
beett harshly treated, you have made ‘me feel that there is 
&' something degrading in the’ profession which TI exercise, 1 
therefore take'my final leave of you, as Ido not intend ever 
again to ‘play in Paris.” He was faithful to his promise in 
spite’ of the prayers and entreaties of managers, the’ re- 
monstrances of his friends, and the supplications of the public. 
He lias played in the provinces in most of the capitals of 
Europe, but never again in Paris. In commenting on the 
talent ‘of ‘M. Perlet, we must take him separately in each 
individual piece, for he is never himself; ‘so exactly does he 
identify himself with the characters which he impersonates, 
that each character tequires a separate and especial article ; 
his’ aéting’is ‘so natural and so unaffected that you see the 
(personage "before ‘you, and entirely forget the actor ‘in the 
patt. On’ Monday last’‘we saw him in the‘ Ambassadeur,” in 
‘which he’ plays the part of an intriguing Valet; there was an 
easy, unpretending appearance about'the rogue, an assurance 
of sutcéss, a confidence in his own resources when ‘all had 
given themselves up for lost, that indicated the great comedian 


‘arid finished actor. The intrigue’ may be told in a few words. 


Le Comte @’Aranza is Ambassador at Naples ftom the Court 
of Sn he has an only daughter whom ‘he wishes'to marry 


“€o a Spaniard‘alone. However fathers in’ French Vaudevilles 


‘being invariably crossed in their plans for the’ establishment of 
thei daughters, it turns out that the daughter has conceived 
an (affection for a certain Frenchman, Frederic de Cerney, who 
has pained ‘over St. Jean,(M. Perlet,) by # promise ofa thousand 
‘ticats. "St. Jean’ now sets to work to’ introduce ‘the’ young’ 


‘rian? itd “the ‘house, and in order to effect his purpose, ‘writes 








to the Ambassador in the name of his old friend and protector, 
a gtandee of Spain, that his son has committed himself With a 
woman of low «birth, and, indeed, threatens to’ marry’ her, 
he’ Begs ' of ‘the “Ambassador to save his © only “son and 
give him full power to act in the business as he may think 
proper. ‘fhe Ambassador here regrets having dismissed 
St. Jean, whom he suspects of favoring the intrigue’ between 
the Frenchman and his daughter, takes him again into his 
service, and consults him on the matter, The rogue, ‘after 
proposing several impossible feats, at last hits upon the only 
feasible one, and the Count, delighted, has the young man 
carried off, and obliges him to promise that he will not éstape 
from his house. This of course the lover does not consider 
any very great hardship, and although he does not understand 
anything of his supposed guilt, he submits with a good grace 
to his destiny, which unites him to the object of his love. ’’To 
secure his footing in the house, St. Jean sets his wits to work 
to get up another passion for the young man, and he makes a 
young Néapolitdn millmer pass for’ the object of his affection. 
Zanetta is instructed: to’ contitiue exclaiming that she ‘loves 
Frederick. so that the secret may be well kept; but unfortu- 
nately, Frederick has not been informed’ of the plot laid ix his 
favor ; and on his meeting wtih Zanetta in the Ambassador’s 
presence, they do not recognise each other, and a most Thdi- 
crous scene takes place, each endeavouring to overréach’the 
other; St. Jean however, sets everything to rights, explains 
away impossibilities, and proposes to get rid of Zanetta. ‘The 
Ambassador consents to give her four thousand’ ducats, and 
pay her expenses to Paris. After ‘several ‘cross’ ‘purposes, 
plotting atid counterplotting, the affair terminates’ as usual by 
the ‘marriage of the two lovers, and a proposal of St. Jéan’s 
to marry Zanetta. M. Perlet’s bye-play, when the!Ambas- 
sador endeavours to buy off the grisette, was excellent, qpiet, 
and’ humorous, full of point, yet unpretending and” na 

Mdile: Brohan did her part most admirably ; her acting-“was 
arch, naif, and piquant, full of joyousness and life." ‘This lady 
has now firmly established herself in public favor ;" she-has 
tdken@ high “tanding, and is universally hailed with débght 
on lier’ appearance.. Monsieur Langeval did the ‘patt® $f the 
Count much to our satisfaction. We cannot say as’ fnuch for 
M. | Bérou: This piece was followed by ““ Les ritaiz’ deur 
mémes,” in ‘which’ Malle. ‘Brohan ‘again ‘gathered’ ‘gdlden 
opinions. On Wednesday, we hailed with still greatér plea- 
sure the appearance of M. Perlet in thé part’ of Dorival in 
the Comedien d’Etampes. His versatility of humour, and ¢Omic 
genius cannot be displayed to greater advantage. We could 
scarcely believe’ it’ to be the same man‘in such'various ‘and 
opposite disguises ; “he was perfection in each } and ‘whéther 
as the Comedian, Old Corbin, the ‘Gardener, or the Exiglish 
Lady; he ‘was perfectly at ‘home jin ‘bis part, entirely cotiten- 
trated in it, never losing sight of the’ unity of chardeter Which 
he was embodying. The old English Lady was a Tiel? pide of 
comi¢ acting. The affectations of the English lady of 4 eé¥tain 
age, of course we mean the conventional English oad the 
French stage, were exquisitely absurd and comic} and the 
way in’ which they ‘were received by the English public does 
mich ¢redit to their forbearance and proves that they at 
least ¢ati give full latitude to wit, even at their Own’ expense. 


‘Shotts’ of laugliter ‘hailed the song of “ Auld Lan*syhe.” 


Maile Brohan~again delighted us in the * Bonhomme Richard.” 
As regards to the piece, we have no doubts as toits having a 
long run ;° it deals too much ‘in ‘truisms, and the jokes, many 
of which’ até” good, are too Parisian, to be 'tndérstoud By an 
English audience.’ ‘The best ‘fell flat, orien on aecount of 


‘thé ‘dole Which’ afflicted’ M .“Damery; ‘and tade his etititicia- 
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tion:rather indistinct at times. _M. Dumery is a good actor; 
at all events he dresses his part well. M. Cartigny was, as 
usual, hearty, easy, and boisterous in his part. He does his 
work well, because he goes to it heartandsoul. The piece 
would have been very dull without the hearty, clear, merry 
laughter of Mademoiselle Brohan, whom we ever see with 
renewed pleasure. We rather think a little curtailing would 
be necessary. As it is, it seems to us little better than a pro- 
longation of a piece we remember having seen, entitled, “‘ Un 


jour a Paris.” J. DE C————E.. 
















ARUNDEL CASTLE. 


(From our own Correspondent.)—The following programme 
was lately performed before her Majesty, at the seat of the 


Duke of Norfolk :— 
Quintette, ““Animam,” (Stabat Mater) Mr. Distin and his Four 


Sons ‘ ° . ° ° ° ° 
Quartette, Prize Glee, “Harmony,” Sax Horns, the Brothers Distin, Beale. 
Fantasia, Pianoforte, on Airs from “Guillaume Tell,” Miss Kate) _ 

Loder, (late King’s Scholar, R.A. Music, pupil of Mr. ¢ Dohler. 

Anderson. e 9 iit. se . » PT} 
Solo, Sax Tromba, “ Meco tu Vieni, O Misera,” La Straniera) } Bellini. 








} Rossini. 








Mr. H. Distin nal my > }. 2 
ia — Trumpet, Mr. Distin, the Voice part of The a y pads 
ired, = “ : ‘ 
- Bellini. 





Solo, “ All is Lost,” (Sonnambula) Sax Horn, Mr. H. Distin 
Quintette, “ Soffriva nel pianto,” (Lucia di Lammermoor) Sax testi, 





. 






Horns : ‘ ‘ Fy é 
Quintette, * Fear not, my Son,” (Fidelio) Sax Horns Beethoven. 
Fantasia, on Themes, from “ Robert le Diable,” Sax Horns Meyer beer. 






The concert was under the direction of the Distin Family, 
and gave entire satisfaction to the illustrious auditors. 











REVIEW ON MUSIC. 


“Night Dancers’ Quadrilles,” selected from E. J. Loder's 
popular opera, and arranged by Cuartes Coorze.— 
C. Jerrerys. 

A portion of the music of Loder’s opera, The Night 
Dancers, being written for the ballet, would seem to offer the 
best possible subjects for Quadrilles, but Mr. Coote has chosen 
in preference, the most popular airs and ballads of Giselle for 
his themes. The subject of the Pantalon is borrowed entirely 
from the overture. It forms a dashing introduction to the set 
of Quadrilles. JL’ Eté istaken from Allen’s song, “* Wake 
from thy tomb, Giselle,” and is well arranged. The melody, 
however, is not entirely after the dancing fashion. The 
serenade forms the subject of Za Poule. It answers extremely 
well. The T'renise comprises ‘‘ Pretty Sprites,” (chorus of 

Wilis) “‘Wilis of the Night,” (Fridolin’s song), and the duet, 
‘* He loves me, loves me not.” The three temas are managed 
in this quadrille with much effect. The Finale has also three 
subjects, “‘ Pace, pace,” “ Laugh, my girls,” and “ For one 
sweet hour”—the first, the chorus of Wilis, at the tomb of 
Giselle ; the other two, forming portions of the Finale to the 
second act. This is the best quadrille in the collection, and 
makes a capital conclusion. The quadrilles are arranged with 
great simplicity, by Mr. Charles Coote. They are nightly 
performed at the Lyceum Promenade Concerts with much 


applause. 



























ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World,” 


§1n,-—I perceive a paragraph in your paper of November 21st, 1846, 
headed “ Miss Bircu.—-A-correspondent informs us that this popular 
vocalist has refused to sing in any concert in which Miss Dolby and Mr. 












John Parry are henceforward engaged, and demands from.us the reasen 
of this refusal. Our only answer is we know nothing) of the matter,” 
I beg to inform your correspondent that Miss Dolby.and Mr. John Parry 
have been my personal and respected friends for several. years, and: that 
there is not the shadow of foundation for his assertion. Ihave the honor 
to be, sir, your obedient servant, C. A. Birncu, 

P.S.—I should, therefore, be obliged to you to contradict it, 

16, Baker-street, Portman-square, Nov. 30, 1846, 

[The silly report was. contradicted in our last week’s number.— 
Ep. M, W.] 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 

S1r,—Not finding in your last number a reply to the inquiry of “ 
Old Subscriber,” for the signification of the word Diapason, as used by 
organ-builders, the following is at your service. It is a free translation 
from that elaborate work, ‘‘ Act du Facteur d’Orgues, by Donn, Bedos 
de Celles, Bénédiction” :—‘‘ The word Diapason is derived from’ the 
Greek, the progression or succession of tones of the octave in its proper 
signification, or otherwise, the division of the tones of the octave or 
gamut. The Diapason, according to organ-builders, contains the divi- 
sions and dimensions of each pipe, or rather these divisions are themselves 
what they call Diapason. Itis worthy of remark, that there are many 
persons who are of opinion that they would, by the help of geometry, 
construct each pipe of the octaye so accurately, that when placed in the 
organ, they would be perfectly in tune, an opinion well enough conceived 
in theory, but if attempted to be put into practice would be found falla- 
cious.’’ Here follow the reasons for the latter assertion. If your “ Old 
Subscriber’’ is satisfied with the within definition of the word Diapason, 
I would, with your permission, endeavour to treat the remaining portion 
of his inquiries more to his instruction, at least as far as comes withj 
the knowledge of your obedient servant, ; 

November 30, 1846. An Otp Be.Lows-Biower, 

(We shall be glad to hear again from our polite correspondent.—En. ] 





PROVINCIAL. 

BrrMINGHAM.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The members of the 
Lozells Choral Society geve their first concert of the present series on 
Thursday evening, November 19th, to a numerous and most respectable 
audience. The arrangements were similar to those adopted at the 
Introductory Concert, and the appearance of the choir and room alto- 
gether did great credit to the taste of the committee. The principal 
vocalists were Mrs. Howse, Miss Cracknell, Miss Horton, Mrs. Taylor, 
and Mrs. Phillips, Mr. Baker, Mr. Pursall, and Mr. Gough; Mr. “Machin 
was also announced, but in consequence of the  “ Festival Choral 
Society” having obligingly threatened him with the loss of his periodical 
engagement with them, if he sang at this concert, he did not appear, 
Upon the whole, the music was well-selected and admirably performed. 
The chorusses were, throughout, marked by a nice appreciation of the 
music, and a freedom, precision and power of execution. The choir is 
evidently well-trained and under good management, Mrs, Howse sang 
Barnett’s recitative and air, “Sweet Sabbath morn,” beautifully, and 
showed great taste, with Miss Cracknell, in Mendelssohn's lovely duet, 
“I waited for the Lord.” Miss Horton, who possesses a fine contralto 
voice of more than ordinary compass, sang Handel’s sublime air, ‘Holy, 
holy,”’ with good taste, and at the request of the President repeated it. 
Miss Cracknell, though evidently suffering from the effects of her late 
severe indisposition, sang the parts assigned her exceedingly well. In 
Haydn’s air, “The Marvellous Works,” she was quite at home, ‘and 
reached C in alt., well in tune, and with considerable power. We sin- 
cerely wish this young lady a speedy recovery, that she may be.able to 
cultivate her voice, which is of beautiful quality, and persevere in her 
study ofthis delightful art. Mr. Pearsall sang Spohr’s lovely air, “Holy, 
holy,” with much feeling, but his most successful effort, was thé ceéle- 
brated scena from Sampson, *‘ Total Eclipse,” which he delivered with a 
fervid expression and effect, we have seldom, if ever, heard surpassed. Of 
Mr. Baker’s reading of Cherubini’s divine song, “ Hear thou my prayer,” 
we must also speak in most favourableterms. It is a delicious , and 
in its interpretation he was eminently successful. In Handel air, 
“Return, O God of Hosts,” and Neukomm’s “Consolation; he was 
equally so. Mr.Gough, who kindly undertook to sing, at avery short 
notice, a portion of the parts assigned to Mr. Machin, which he did in a 
most creditable manner received, the honour of a rapturous and well- 
merited encore, in his spirited delivery of Handel’s fine song, “Honour 
and Arms.” It is a composition most admirably adapted for’ ‘his’ fine 
voice, which we trust he will not fail to cultivate still further, -Of'Mr. J. 
A. Baker’s conducting, we can only repeat our former commendati 
spirited without obtrusiveness, and displaying in the management of his 
corps great tact, knowledge and discrimination. He is also an excellent 
pianist, and his performance of Bach’s “ Fantasia Chromaties;” anda 
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graceful andante of Beethoven was warmly and deservedly applauded. On 
the whole; the concert was very successful, and the manner in which the 

(exertions. of the promoters of the society have been seconded, is such 

‘as’ tovexcite a very reasonable hope that the institution will be permanent 
and prosperous. 


CH cTrennau.—The concert announced by Mr. Cianchettini and Mr. 
R. Butt took place last evening, and notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather, was rather numerous!y attended. We are unable to afford 
space for details ; else the merit of some of the performances would 
justify liberal commendations. Mr. Alban Croft’s Second Concert took 
place on Friday evening, at the Assembly Rooms. The performances 
were of a pleasing character, and included songs from the new opera.— 
Cheltenham Chronicle, 

MatpstonE.—( From a Correspondent.)—Mr. Kiallmark has announced a 
concert for the 18th inst., to take place at the Corn Exchange Room, Maid- 
stone, The vocalists engaged are Miss Rainforth, the Misses A, and M. Wil- 
Tiams, Mr. Hobbs, Mr, Grattan Cooke, and Mr. John Parry. The instrumen- 
talists are Mr. Grattan Cooke, (oboe) Mr. Richardson, (flute) and Mr. Kiall- 
mark, (pianoforte). 

BristoL.—(From a Correspondent.)—The Misses Smith have been giving 
a very successful series of concerts at the Albert Rooms—their eighteenth 
was under the patronage of the Duke of Beaufort. The rooms are admirably 
adapted for music, andin every way so well calculated for concerts and 
lectures, that they cannot but prove a lucrative speculation to their spirited 
proprietor. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Parts,—December the 7th is fixed by M. Léon Pilet for 
the first representation of Rossini’s Robert Bruce, at the Aca- 
demie. Gardoni, the tenor, has definitively paid his fine of 
50,000f. to M. Pilet, thus making his rupture with the Opera 
irrevocable; his engagement with Mr. Lumley is positive. M. 
Scribe, the well-known, librettist has just arrived in Paris. 
The Societé des Concerts has given a special concert, preli- 
minary to its regular season, in favour of the sufferers from 
the recent inundations; the programme included the sym- 
phony in C. minor, the septuor, the march and chorus of der- 
vishes from the Ruins of Athens, all of Beethoven ; a chorus 
from Handel’s Judas Maccabceus, §c. ‘The concert was bril- 
liantly attended. M. Habeneck resumed the office of director 
of the orchestra on the occasion, and Madame the Duchesse 
de Montpensier was among the audience. The new opera of 
Clapisson, Gibby le Cornemuse, has created a furor at the 
Opera Comique , but Pacini’s Fidanzata Corsa at the Italiens, 
seems to attract very little; Verdi's J due Foscari is in re- 
hearsal at this establishment, for Grisi, Mario, and Coletti. 
Felix Godefroid, the harpist, is in Paris; he has composed a 
three act opera for Drury-lane Theatre. Musard has returned 
from Berlin, and the preparations for the opera balls will com- 
mence immediately. In recording the arrival of Madame 
Dorus Gras, the French papers regret her non-engagement at 
the Academie, where her place cannot be easily filled up by 
another. 

Brrtin.—At one of his concerts at Berlin, Musard intro- 
“duced a symphony by the Earl of Westmoreland, which has 
been performed at the Royal Academy of London, under the 
name of the Battle Symphony. M. Paul Taglioni is about 
quitting the Theatre Royal at Berlin; Mr. Lumley has en- 
_gaged him, to supply the place of M. Perrot, as ballet-master, 

uring the early part of next season, M. Perrot being en- 
gaged at Milan till a late period in the spring, after which he 
will return to Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Rome.—Lucile Grahn, the danseuse, is at. the Argentina 
Theatre, in Rome, where the public receive her with great en- 
thusiasm. Carlotta Grisi is to be the principal attraction of 
the Carnival, after which the charming danseuse will fulfil an 
engagement for two months at Her Majesty’s Theatre, being 
secured by the management for a similar period of time for 
three consecutive years. 





Pxstu.—Cerito is here. Balfe’s Four Sons of Aymonsisiin 
preparation at the Opera, where the public taste must needs 
be at a low ebb, since Flotow’s feeble Stradellais-enjoyinga 
long run. ¥ 

Mitan.—Four new operas and two new ballets are. pre- 
mised at the Scala; among the company the most popular 
singer is Miss Catherine Hayes, an English woman ; forthe 
Carnival, Moriani, Fanny Ellsler, and the new daneer, Rosati, 
(who is secured for London by Mr. Lumley,) with Perrot.as 
ballet-master, are engaged. 

Pracue.—Shakspeare’s 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, 
with the picturesque and magnificent music of Mendelssohn, 
has been brought out with entire success—an experiment, 
worth imitating in England ; Donizetti's Don Sebastean, though 
splendidly put upon the stage, has produced but little effeet, 





SONNET. 
NO. XI: 


I LOVE THEE, there, the truth is all confessed, 
The dreamy land to which my soul has flown, 
The magic charm which round my heart is thrown, 
In those three words 1 LOVE THEE are expressed, ~ 


I LOVE THEE, that’s the secret of my breast, 
Why should I make each single feeling known? 
Why every shade of joy and sorrow own? 

Saying | LOVE THEE, I include the rest. 


Aye, but this Love so wondrously can change, 
Although his object still remains the same ; 
That theme for endless song he sure must be, 

And I who all his transformations strange 
Am doom’d to bear, unceasingly. proclaim ; 
Love is a world—thou art its Deity. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALTERATION IN Covent-Garpen THEATRE,—-It is, pro- 
posed wholly to take down the audience part of the theatre 
from the ceiling to the top of the walls under the pit, and in- 
cluding the walls under the galleries and boxes throughout 
their whole height, and re-build the latter so as to increase the 
size of the pit and area between the fronts of the boxes, and 
from the front of the gallery to the proscenium, Two new 
stone staircases will be formed from the level of the corridor 
behind the ground or pit tier of boxes, to the height of the 
highest boxes. The floor of the pit tier corridor willbe 
made wholly fire-proof, and communicating with the pit itself 
as well as with the pit tier boxes on one side, and with the 
ground-level saloon by means of a double flight of stone 
stairs, The grand staircase from Bow-street, and the Royal 
and other private box staircases on the other side of the-house - 
will remain, these being capable of assisting in the relief of 
the audience front of the house at all times, Mr. Benedict 
Albano has the direction of the alterations.— The Builder, 

Mr. Macrgapy.—The Plymouth theatre opened on Mon- 
day week with this eminent tragedian. A bumper house was 
the inevitable result. 

Mr. Suovsrince has received the appointment of pri 
tenor in the, ehoir of the. Temple Church ; .a post for which 
his musical knowledge qualifies him. 

Miss Cuiprp, the pianist, has been performing with success 
at Llanover Castle, the seat of Sir B. Hall, on the octasion of 
the marriage of the Baronet’s only daughter. 
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Her Masesty’s Tueatrze.—Mr. Lumley has engaged 
Madame Montenegro for the season ensuing. This lady has 
some reputation as a singer. She was in London last season. 

Tue Misses Pyne, the well known vocalists, have left 
London for Paris. 

Tue Misses Cusuman have been playing some of their 
favorite parts at Leeds with great success. 

A Frexen Musicat Journat makes the following state- 
ment :—‘‘ Mademoiselle Jenny Lind is positively engaged for 
the approaching season at Her Majesty’s Theatre.” We have 
reason to know that the above statement is true, at the same 
time we are aware of an impediment to her appearance, which 
cannot be surmounted without legal proceedings. 

Heten Favucrr.—The second engagement of this charming 
actress in Dublin has proved the reverse of the first. The 
performance of Antigone having created a great sensation in 
Hawkin’s-street, the manager ‘had the Iphigenia in Aulis of 
Euripides translated for Miss Helen Faucit, and it has been pro- 
duced with the greatest possible effect. The Dublin journals all 
speak in the most lavish praises of Miss Helen Faucit’s per- 
mance in Iphigenia. She created quite a furore. Bouquets were 
thrown on the stage from all parts of the house, the manager 
was called for, made a speech, in which he congratulated Ireland 
in general, and his theatre in particular upon the production of 
an original play, and announced Iphigenia in Aulis for repeti- 
tion every evening. Miss Faucit was supported by Mr. G. 
Y. Brooke and Mrs. Ternan. 

Covent-Garven Iratian Orrra.—In a notice of Jullien’s 
Bal Masque the Morning Post remarks :—*‘ The glare and the 
gaiety and glitter which, a few short hours past, made you 
faney you were looking at the scene through a kaleidescope, 
has at this moment given place to the carpenters and decor- 
ators, who are even now transforming the temple of the 
legitimate drama into an Italian Opera house, for the reception 
of a petulant party of seceders, who are content to abandon the 
scene’ of their former triumphs, and the enterprising 
entrepreneur’ (enterprising enterpriser) ‘‘ under whose fostering 
care these triumphs have been achieved.” We lament with 
the Post the petulant secession. Nevertheless, the reproachful 
homily of the French, ‘‘ On doit tenir ce qu’ on a,” might ‘we 
think, without any monstrous violation of propriety, be proffered 
for the consideration of the ‘‘ enterprising entrepreneur,” from 
whose—the seceders have seceded perhaps not altogether 
without cause. 

M. Juttren.—A ‘contemporary circulates a report, that 
this enterprising speculator has bought the Surrey Theatre, 
has'paid the first instalment of the purchase money, and will 
openit at Christmas after decorating and renewing the interior. 
Query—is this report of kin with the Pantheon-rumor— 
and has M, Jullien taken one any more than the other? 

Miss Hawes has not yet retired from the musical pro- 
fession, but it is her intention so to do, we believe, when she 
marries, which, according to general report, she intends to do, 
to agentleman residing at Bury St. Edmunds. 

Mr. Brintey Ricuarps is engaged with Mr. Fitzball in 
the composition of a ballet-opera for Drury-Lane Theatre. 

Fe.rx Goperrorp, the celebrated harpist, is in Paris, He 
is shortly expected in London, witha three acts-opera for 
Drury-Lane. 

A Suake on tue Dominant.—In a publication called “ A 
Secret History of the Stage,” which was printed in 1795, the 
following hit at Sedgwick, a bass singer, appeared. |“ In 
cadences he constantly practises the vulgar and disgusting 
shake on the: fifth of the key, which isa barbarism that ought 
to be banished from the stage, and from every audience where 





cultivated singing is expected.” Sorry are we to say that 
too many of our vocalists are apt to transgress in the same 
way, even in these enlightened musical days, 

Tue Ancient Mapricattans will dine on the 17th inst. 
Sir Andrew Barnard presiding for Lord Saltoun, and the One 
Hundred and Sixth Anniversary will be celebrated early in 
January. 

Miss A. and Miss M, Wixttams, anp Mr. J. L. Harton, 
are engaged to sing at the Hargreave’s Concert, Manchester, 
on Thursday next; and Herr Kellerman, the eminent violon- 
cellist, is also engaged. A concert will take place on Saturday 
the 12th at the Mechanic Institute, for which Mr. John Parry 
is engaged, who sang at a concert, which was given in the 
Concert Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday last, to an audience of 
2,500 persons, and had a double encore in one of his buffo 
effusions ; the other vocalists were Miss Whitnall, Messrs, 
Robinson, Brown, and Lunt. 

Ture Gree Crvs which was established in 1787, will re- 
sume its monthly meetings, on the 12th inst., at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, under the presidency of Sir Felix Booth, Bt, 

F. Metzor.—This eminent Belgian painter has just 
arrived in London, at the invitation of several of the most 
distinguished of the aristocracy, who have honored him with 
various orders for pictures of magnitude and importance. He 
has brought with him two pictures of the highest merit—La 
Pieté Filiale, and Les Glasseuses d Fontaine. Our sub-editor 
has seen them, and pronounces them models of elegant com- 
position, correct drawing, and fresh and vivid color. M, 
Melzor belongs to the Antwerp school, so justly celebrated, 
of which he is one of the most brilliant ornaments. His 
works are distinguished by a grace and feeling that few 
painters have surpassed. 

Miss Brrcn.—We have been requested by the correspon- 
dent, who wrote to us last week, to state, that it was the 
furthest thing from his intention to detract from the merit of 
Miss Birch, when he stated, that if she refused to sing at any 
concerts where Miss Dolby and Mr. John Parry were engaged 
(which is not true); she would be butseldom heard. The three 
vocalists sing at almost every respectable concert that takes 
place in the metropolis, and all three were at Mr. Severn’s 
concert on Thursday. 

Crossy Hatr.—The fifth series of Sacred Concerts given 
by the Crosby Hall Literary and Scientific Institution, under 
the management of Miss Mounsey, the organist, commenced 
on Monday evening under very fair auspices. The concert 
was held in the large hall. The establishment of these enter- 
tainments, having for their object the promulgation of the 
highest order of musical compositions in a part of the metro- 
polis to which hitherto they have had no access, is deserving 
of great praise. Much pains is also expended in the per- 
formance of works of the great masters, the principal vocalists 
in London being invariably engaged, and adequate care being 
taken with the rehearsals. The cheapness of admission to the 
“Sacred Concerts” is highly judicious, as otherwise they 
could never hope to obtain the popularity which the com- 
mittee are endeavouring to procure for them. The concert of 
Monday night, if not unexceptionable, was at least, strictly 
meritorious. The principal vocalists engaged were the Misses 
Birch and Bassano, and the Messrs, Machin and Francis, 
The scheme presented a choice and effective selection. .A Te 
Deum, in A, of Mendelssohn opened the concert, thefirst time of 
its performance, Itis a very clear composition, partaking of 
that devotional and profound cast of thought so observable, 
in the sacred works of this great master. After Handel, 
Mendelssohn is more truly religious than any other composer, 
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A duet of Mozart’s from one of his masses, was followed by 
an aria from Assmayer’s Oratorio of Saul and David. ‘‘Fare- 
well, ye limpid streams,” from Handel’s Jephtha, was finely 
sung by, Miss Birch, and was greatly applauded. Beethoven's 
‘** Song of the Dove,” was not satisfactorily rendered by Mr. 
Francis. The song requires great taste, great feeling, and 
great expression in the artist to do it full justice. Miss 
Bassano gave a German song (translated), of Kiicken, and was 
very effective. Miss Birch and Mr. Machin sang very nicely 
Haydn’s delicious duo from the Creation, “* Graceful Consort,” 
and the first part concluded with the chorus, “ Praise the 
Lord.” In the second part, Miss Bassano sang Spohr’s air, 
“No longer shall Judz’s children wander;” Mr. Machin 
gave Handel’s glorious song, ‘‘ That God is great,” from the 
Chandos anthem ; and subsequently Miss Birch executed the 
very arduous scena from The Mount of Olives, “ A Seraph 
spake.” One of the most interesting morceaux of the concert 
was a corale of Sebastian Bach’s. The entertainment afforded 
universal satisfaction. 

[Miss Mounsey not deeming it worth her while to,send us 
tickets for the “ Sacred Concerts,” held under her direction, we 
aré indebted to a correspondent for the above notice. We feel 
it incumbent on us asa musical journal, to pay every attention 
to passing events connected with the art, We cannot be sup- 


posed to put ourselves to inconvenience and expense in order 
to'give publicity to entertainments, the conductors of which 
do not think us worthy of being honored with the usual cards 
of admission given to members of the press. It is rarely 
indeed we have to make this complaint, and the fair 


on-Ayon, Coventry, Twyford near Sheffield, &¢.,» assisted by 
his daughter Miss Ransford, (of the Royal Academy of Musie))/ 
who has won golden opinions at the various places-~, The 
press speaks in high praise of this young lady’s.voice and 
talent. ' 
Lycrum.—Mr. Allcroft’s promenade Concerts are attended 
each evening by crowded audiences. We paid the Lyceuma 
visit on Tuesday, and were infinitely pleased with the enter- 
tainments. Mr. Allcroft has provided every kind of musical 
performance to gratify his visitors. The programme of the 
concert was alike excellent and various. The Distin Brothers 
lent their valuable assistance, and performed with great effect 
in selections from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, especially in the 
Cujus. Animam, as also in the new military quadrille .com- 
posed by Mr. Distin. Mr. Distin was greatly applauded in 
the ‘* Soldier Tired” of Dr, Arne, which he has nicely arranged 
as a Fantasia for the, trumpet... Mr. W. Rockstro in a duet 
for piano and violin, with Mr. Thirlwall, proved himself a true 
pupil of Mendelssohn, and performed admirably. His touch 
is brilliant, and his execution neat and precise. Mr. Allcroft 
added the celebrated duet singers, the Misses Williams, tothe 
concert, on Tuesday evening. The fair sisters -were received 
with great acclamations, and sang several of their popular mor- 
ceaux with their accustomed effect. Mr. Sinclair gave some of 
his favorite ballads during the week. Mr. F. Chatterton per-, 
formed on Monday, Wednesday, and last evening, a fantasia 
of his own composition on the Gothic Harp. It was a very 
clever performance, and was received each night with plau> 
dits. The great feature of the week’s entertainment, how- 


ever, was a set of new quadrilles, from Loder’s popular..operay «» 
the Night Dancers, introducing the most} favorite melodies,and, «: 
morceaux, admirably arranged by Mr. Charles Coote... The lasts 

quadrille is encored every night. An overture to. Beppo, by»: 
Mr. W. C. Macfarren, has been performed. during» theos! 
week with great effect. It is remarkably clever, and exhibits to 
conceptive and theoretic powers in the young ‘composeryse 
The Distin family had a benefit. on Monday, night, .and, not): 
withstanding the Bal Masqué was held the same evening: aby 

Covent Garden, the house was. crowded. to. the ceilitig.:!} 
Mr. Alleroft deserves every success for the enterprising afidod 


manageress of the “ Sacred Concerts,” may, after all, have un- 
intentionally overlooked us, so that our grievances would not 


be’ very great. In the absence of an original article, we 
have therefore proffered the notice of our correspondent in the 
city,—Ep. M. W.] 

Her Maszsty’s Turatre.—A silly report is prevalent, in 
which we do not put faith, that Mr, Lumley has engaged 
Mts. Charles Matthews as first contralto in, the place of 
Marietta Brambilla. We believe the on dit may be satisfactorily 
explained, and accounted for, by a paragraph in another part 
of our journal, 


Mr. J. R. Scorr.—The American tragedian has_trans- 
planted himself from the Princess’s to the Surrey. Last 
night he made his first appearance over the water, in Richard 
the Third. We fear his hot-bed style of acting will not serve 
him even here—the temple of ranting in by-gone days, Ma- 
cready’s performances have gone far to vindicate the truthful- 


spirited manner in which he conducts the promenade concert. 
Fourta Sar or Six German Sones.—By, Bernhard 
Molique. Op. 29—(Wessel. and Co.)—The. great. popularity. ! 
so deservedly attained among the musicians and amateur'sby) 
many of the songs in Molique’s former sets is a guarantee for 
something at least interesting in a new series of these elegant 


trifles. This composer, in common with severalof the moste. 
eminent musicians of Germany who have lately been success=»; 
fully emulated by the rising school of our own countrymens:\) 
has done much for the art by combining all the purity arid)» 


ness of acting, and we doubt very much whether the. exag- 
geration and Jack-judgment of Mr. Scott’s performances, 
hoWever vigorous they may seem, will be favorably received 
by’the Surrey auditors, after the pure and life-like exhibitions 


of the great tragedian. 

Mapame Vestris.—We understand from the perfectest 
report that this highly talented and most popular actress and 
vocalist is about to bid farewell to the stage in consequence of 
declining health. Madame Vestris intends closing the thea- 
trical career next season. She makes a parting tour in the 
provinces, and returns to London to appear for the last time 
en the boards of the Italian Opera House, where she made 
her debut so many years since. . Madame Vestris will be a 
serious loss to the stage. 

Mr. Ransrorp has been giving his. entertainments of 
gipsey life and character and “ the Wandering Tribe,” also a 
new entertainment written by J. E. Carpenter, Esq., entitled 
“ Random Recollections,” with great, success, at Southamp- 
ton Liverpool, Preston, Warrington, Leamington, Stratford- 





musicianship of the most classical style with the form ani 
phraseology of the most popular and generally available: man~=% 
ner; and thus is disseminated a feeling for what. is-reallpom 
beautiful in art among those who have not had musical éduce~< 
tion. and experience to enable them to appreciate its'morg 
elaborate treasures. The songs before us fully realise. the +: 
expectations raised by their announcement, and. severak .off 
them will, we are sure, if they be sung in public;. become - 
highly popular. Our space will only admit us to notice those 
which strike us the most. No. 2, ‘‘ Nimn mich auf, o Fluth,’? 
is one. of the most passionate and beautiful compositions) for 
its length, with which we ever met. It speaks the despair’ of 
an absent.lover, in a manner as full of poetical-expression as! 
of musical effect... The passage which returns to the.original « 
key in F, minor, page.3, after a modulation into A flat, is.:most:/ 
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heartful, and the coda is in the highest degree exciting. © This 
song is of aloftier character than any of its companions. No. 
3, “*Kommt herbei,” a most charming barcarole in G, is an 
incessant flow of fresh and bounding melody. No. 4, ** Die 
Haide ist brann,” has much the character of a national melody; 
the words are most touchingly expressed, and it contains many 
points that cannot fail to strike the musician as the general 
effect must impress the cultivated amateur. No. 6, ‘ Ich sass 
bei jener Linde” is a little darling; we can find no other 
word that so well expresses the feeling of the song and the 
exquisite manner in which it is carried out. The quaint 
peculiarity of the three-bar rhythm in the two first phrases 
wins the attention at once, and the beautiful simplicity of the 
melody holds the attention so happily won till the end. The 
F sharp bass, two bars before the end, is a point worth one’s 
whole attention through a much longer song.— Morning Post. 

Mr. Witson—The Scottish vocalist has commenced a series 
of entertainments at Crosby Hall, to be held on Tuesdays and 
Fridays The first coneert took place on Tuesday evening, 
and was excellently attended. Mr. Wilson introduced some 
capital anecdotes of Scottish character and manners, and 
illustrated each of his songs with various entertaining topics. 
Several of the songs were rapturously encored. Mr. Wilson 
sang with exquisite taste and feeling, ‘‘ The Flowers of the 
Forest.” The same compliment may be paid to his ‘ Wha’ll 
buy Caller Herrin,” and ‘‘ The Married Man’s Lament.” The 
entertainment afforded unanimous delight to a crowded 
audience, 

“Essay on THE Construction or Fuéeur.—[By George 
Freneh Flowers, Music. Bac.,Oxon. Cramer, Beale and Co. | 
—IJt is well known to the members of the musical profession 
that Mr. Flowers has fought most manfully in support of 
counterpoint and fugal compositions, against a host of op- 
ponents, who wrote anonymously, while he marched boldly 
to the combat, signing all his letters with his name; and fur- 
ther, the weapons used by him were those of a gentleman; he 
never committed himself by having recourse to “ brickbats 
and bludgeons” in the contest; and, above all, he never lost 
his temper, nor was he ever put hors de combat ; his object 
was to draw the attention of students to the works of Sebastian 
Bach and other classical writers, arid to impress upon their 
minds that, to become great composers, it was highly necessary 
that they should make themselves acquainted with counter- 
point in all its bearings. The essay under notice is an endea- 
vour on the part of Mr. Flowers to carry his point, by giving 
examples and musical illustrations. These are 44 pages of 
letter press, containing a vast deal of information on the sub- 
ject, which our space will not allow us to give in detail. There 
are several fugues, including Passacaglia, Strict Fugue, Open 
Fugue, Counter Fugue, Mixed Fugue, Double Fugue, &c., all 
worthy of the best attention of students, to whom we recom- 
mend the essay. We are glad to see a very long list of sub- 
scribers, among whom may be found the names of many pro- 
fessors of eminence, who thereby not only patronise Mr. 
Flowers, but evince their opinion of his talent, and testify 
their respect for him as a brother professor and a gentleman. 
Sunday Times. 

Crossy Hatt.—On Wednesday evening, a grand concert 
was given in the large Hall, and attracted a numerous audience. 
Th? programme comprised an excellent selection of vocal and 
instrumental music. Most of the favorite vocalists of the 
metropolis were engaged. Among them we may specify the 
Misses Dolby, Rainforth, Poole, and Mrs. A. Newton; 
Messrs. Allen, Harrison, &c. Mr. Henry Smith sang two 
“ Descriptive Scenas” after the manner of Henry Russell. The 


instrumentalists were Miss Ward, piano; Mr. George Case, 
violin; Master J. Ward, concertina; and the Distin family. 
Airs were given from favorite operas, and brilliant morceaux were 
performed on the different instruments. The concert went 
with great spirit, and gave universal satisfaction. Mr. Howard 
Glover conducted and accompanied the vocal pieces with 
admirable taste. 

Errects or Music on tHE Peruvian Inp1ans.—The 
character of the Peruvian Indians is uncommonly sombre. __ It 
was not so of yore, to judge from the lively delineations of the 
oldest writers on the country; but three hundred years of 
tyrannous wrong have marked it with this hue. It is strik- 
ingly apparent in their songs, their music, their dances, and 
their whole domestic economy, ‘Their favourite instruments 
are the putata and the jaina. The former is a great conch 
shell, with which they produce a dismal music to accompany 
their mourning dances. In former times it was used at royal 
obsequies, and now it is sounded almost exclusively on the 
solemn days of mourning for the fallen native monarchy. The 
jaina, which appears to be a more modern invention, is an ex- 
ceedingly simple kind of clarionet, made out of a large red 
reed. The tone is thrillingly sad, unlike that of any other 
known instrument, and of almost marvellous effect. The 
wildest horde of Indians, in the uproar of debauchery or in 
the fiercest broil, grow still, as if by enchantment, if suddenly 
they hear the notes of the jaina, and, mute and motionless as 
statutes, they hang in wrapt attention on the magic melody, 
A tear will steal into the Indian’s hard eye, that before, per- 
haps, was never moistened but by intoxication; and the sobs 
of the women are the only sounds that disturb the almost un- 
earthly music. The said strains of the jaina awaken a name- 
less, vague yearning, and leave behind them for days a pain- 
ful void ; and yet the magic tones are always heard again with 
unabated eagerness.— T'schudi’s Sketches of Peru. 

Mew Music-Hatt at Wican.—The subcriptions to the 
project of building a music-hall in Wigan are steadily progress- 
ing, and, it is stated, now amount to upwards of £1000. The 
parties to the scheme are very sanguine as to ultimate 
success.—Manchester Courier. 

Tus Opgra 1n 1791.—In the evening, I attended the 
Opera. The house was just opened, and had a most 
splendid appearance ; the boxes were lined with sky-blue 
satin, fringed with gold. Here I heard to more advantage 
the tenor singer, David, who had sung in the Abbey in the 
morning. He had been taught the words of Handel’s song, 
“His mighty arm with sudden blow,’ which, as the 
Frenchman, he pronounced worse than the Italians; but 
his powerful voice covered all deficiencies. The fashion and 
manners have much altered since 1791: the stuffed chairs 
were made of the same rich materials the boxes were lined 
with ; the dress of the audience was also strikingly different, 
especially that of the men; the bag-wigs, ruffles, and swords, 
had scarcely disappeared, and in some few instances, you 
would see a lady in her hoop, struggling to get in at the box 
door. For many years after, there was a master of the 
ceremonies, to inspect the dress in passing through the hall, 
and unless gentlemen were in silk stockings and shoes, with 
a chapeau de bras under the arm, they would not be admitted. 
The distinction of the opera hat was continued for twenty 
years afterwards. Between the acts, it wasa common 
practice for many fashionable young men to leave the pit, 
and by a secret door gain admission on the stage. I joined 
the throng, and was well repaid by seeing the dancers, 
practising their evolutions before commencing the divertissé- 





ment. It was not only curious, but highly entertaining’ 
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to witness their extravagatit gesticulations, which greatly 
surpassed what they would venture before the curtain. The 
tic stretigth of Deshayes was well contrasted with the 
autiful inflection of Madlle. Parisot. When the curtain 
was suddenly drawn up, you frequently saw several of these 
maitres on the stage scampering in all directions, to 
avoid the hisses of the audience. At this time, the opera was 
not at all equal to the dancing. The ballet of ‘* La Belle 
Laitiére,” by Steibelt, drew crowds to the theatre during the 
whole season. In this piece, is the celebrated shawl-dance, 
then so inimitably performed by Parisot, and the buffo dance, 
which has not since been equalled for spirit and sportive 
humour.—Gardiner’s Music and Friends. 

Mapamet Bistor.—The engagements of this popular 
vocalist, after her farewell to Drury-Lane, are so numerous 
as to engross nearly every day for two entiremonths. On 
the 29th of December Madame Bishop will sing at a concert 
in the Beaumont Institution. On the 30th she leaves for 
Cheltenham and Gloucester; concerts at both places. Jan. 
€, she is announced to appear at the Brighton theatre, where 
she is engaged to sing three nights by Mr. Hooper, at extra- 
vagant terms. Subsequently she will commence an engage- 
ment of three weeks, with Mr. Simpson, the spirited lessee of 
the Birmingham theatre ; during this engagement she will 
perform at the Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester 
theatres, and give concerts at Leamington, ‘and other neigh- 
bouring towns,—for this Mr. Simpson has guaranteed her 
the liberal terms of six hundred pounds. 

After this Madame Bishop wiil sing at concerts in Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Subsequently she proceeds to Dublin, 
where Mr. Calcraft has secured her services for twelve nights 
at the Theatre-royal. At Belfast and Cork she has similar 
engagements which will retain her in Ireland up to the begin- 
ning of March, after which she will proceed to Edinburgh, 
for a week ; from Edinburgh to Glasgow ; thence to Plymouth, 
and ultimately back to London again, in time for the concert 
season. 

The operas in preparation for Madame Bishop in the pro- 
vinces are Anna Bolena, Linda di Chamouni, La Sonnambula, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, L’Elisir d’ Amore, and the Maid of 
Artois, Her engagements for January alone amount to a 
benefice of upwards of nine hundred pounds! A minister of 
state receives scarcely more than half as much. Madame 
Bishop’s tour will be a most brilliant one. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Lavy Susscriser, (Bridgewater.)—Many thanks for the slips ; we 
shali turn ‘them to good account in our next number. 
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CONCERT BAND, under the direction of Mr. WILLY. 
The Musical Profession, and all parties intending to give Concerts in London or 
he Provinces, are respectfully informed that 
BEE RR oy meng pasa ap ang 
which was last n, and was engaged by many of the most Eminent 
a be MSS way approbation from all parties, may be engaged for 
nie inconvenience rips S from 1 = of ‘ se mized Orchestra of first- 
com in every department, alt! of limited numbers, and 
composed of artists in the constant habit of performing together, had lon been a 
subject of general remark and regret, and had been the cause of keeping rom our 
mmes the finest and most attractive orchestral compositions. ‘The Concert 
has been furmed to supply this deficiency. An obvious advantage attending 
of the Concert Band, to parties desirous of their services, is the 
to them of time and trouble; all that is required on their part being 
be made to Mr. Willy; 15, 
the Secretary, Mr. Carte, 23, 


and to 





CONCERTS & LECTURES, BRISTOL. 
ROYAL ALBERT ROOMS, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 

The above ELEGANT ROOMS, situate in the most fashionable spot between 
Bristol and Clifton, are TO LET for Concerts, Lectures, Exhibitions, &c. _ 

The principal Room, from its great height, is admirably we seg for music, and 
is, perhaps, the best Room in Kngland for the Exhibition of Works of Art, receiv- 
ing its light from the roof, which is equally diffused, : 

AL pce will find this worth their attention, as the terms will be to 
eir advantage. 

A Line, eddressed to the Proprietors, will be attended to. 


THE MESSRS. DISTIN 


BzG to inform the Army, Navy, and Musical Public tbat they have ed 
an Establishment for the Sale of those celebrated Instruments, the SAX- 
HORNS, SAX-T'ROMBAS, and SAX-CORNETS (as used by themselves) ; 
also, TROMBONES, TRUMPETS, FRENCH HORNS, and all kinds of 
Music and Musical Instruments. 

DISTIN’S approved Cornet, including Case complete, £6 6s. 
Eight-keyed Cocoa Flutes, £2 2s. Pianofortes, &c.&c. The Trade supplied 


$1, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, London. 
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DISTIN’S MILITARY QUADRILLE, 
MESSRS. DISTIN AND FULL ORCHESTRA 
Now nightly and most enthusiastically encored at 
ALLCROFT’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, 

At the Lyceum Theatre, is published for the Pianoforte by DISTIN & 
and may be had at their MUSIC and MUSICAL INSTRUM 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

31, CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARB, 


Price 3s. 
N.B.—The CORNET and SAX-HORN Taught by Messis. DISTIN. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, HOARSENESS, 
PECTORAL EMULSION, 


Prepared strictly according to the formula of a distinguished Physician in 


This preparation having enjoyed great celebrity for many on Legian | 
as well as undergoing a trial for some time in private f 

now introduced to the public as the most able, 
for the above affections, relieving the most obstinate Cosas 
Singers, Professors, and Public Speakers it will be found invaluable. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 

TURNER AND SPRATT, 

English and Foreign Chymists, 7, TICHBORNE STREET. 
nglish and Foreign agen: SY ymarket. 











, Ha 
in Bottles at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. of French Jujubes and Syraps. 
MEDICAL GALVANISM. 
HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, Successors to E. PALMER, 123, New- 
te-street, in submitting their improved ELECTRO-GALVANIC MACHINES, 
to state that they have availed themselves of the discoveries of De la Loe 
Faraday, Smee, and others, by which they are.enabled to construct a coil with 
the required intensity and quantity of electricity tor medical use, effect- 
ing both a saving of se and trouble to the invalid, and pla in his hands 
an effective, powerful, and simple instrument, that may be excited at a minute’s 
notice, and without trouble.—Price, #3. 38.; #3. 108.; 25. 58. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS.—Every i 
with Chemistry, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Frictional and 
Electricity, Electro-Magnetism, ae ( the Dis- 
solving Views, Photography, &c.) manufactured a by Horne, ! 
and Wood, Successors to Edward P..Jmer, 123, —— Street, London. F 
Foreign orders, enclosing a remittance or 6: for payment in London, 
prompily attended to. ‘ 
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DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE © 


Is acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for i 

the voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended: 
clergymen, singers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subject to relaxed 
thivats. 

The Proprietors have just received the following Testimonial, amongst 
many others, from MApaMe ANNA BisHop:— 

“Dear Sir,—I am happy to say that all I have heard respecting the 
efficacy of Dr. STOLBERG’s celebrated LozENGE is perfectly true, as her 
day, feeling myself very fatigued (singing nightly at the Theatre), I took 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throat quite 


free from relaxation. I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
ANNA BISHOP.” 

“ 18th November 1846, Jermyn Street.” : 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons St. Paui’s Chuichyard ; » and 
Dietrichisen ; and Hannay, Oxford-street; and Retail by tin eeScchabte 
Chemists in the Kingdom, 
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JULLIEN’S ALBUS 

“oo | fe: ROM 1B4I,., 22 |G 

A most beautiful Christmas Present, New Year's Gift, 
oi and Etrennes, : . 





M. JULLIEN 


. Has the honor to announce that his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1847 


Is now Published, and is by far the best work of the kind that has ever 
appeared ; contains no less than 


THIRTY PIECES OF VOCAL 


AND 


FOURTEEN OF INSTRUMENTAL 
muUuSITC, 

Th ter part of whicl have never before beén published, the ight 

having been Sentinel expressly for this work, at bs immense cést, with the 


view of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors. 
The — which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 


NEW sO; 


Pins ‘ ‘o) - fea, 
__ Venetian Serenaé Come o'er the 3 


oi Hatton. Pe ve ae | : 
ficned for the first time a Jt EN’ BU Pi 
to theabove, contains neat pieces of the hewést vocal 
if pi I ? cost nearly . é 
Thich, if panchaned epee ate.”” por farther particulars wee AAV 
ROYAL MUSICAL’ CONSERVATORY, 
214, REGENT STREET, anv 45, KING STREET. 


THE MUSICAL BIJOU 


For 1847 is now Ready, 
A splendid Volume, in which the fares excellence in Music and the moat 
jant 
PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
are gracefully combined, containing upwards of 100 Contributions, 
SONGS, BALLADS, AND PIANOPORTE PIECES; 


the Embellishments from the most recherehé and matchless illuminated 
Volumes in the British and other Museums; producing a work:of unrivalled 
novelty and beauty, peculiarly adapted for the.gift of affection or the reward 
of merit. d 


Loxpon: DALMAINE & CO., 20, SOHO SQUARE. 


ohepaet 








decided success has induced M. -JULLIEN, at the request of 
influential patrons, to include them in:this Selection. : 

The Illustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include 


TWO MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


OF THE 


interior of Covent-Garden Theatre, 


The one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited in that splendid arena of 
the occasion of M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE;; the other a 
VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN DURING THE CONCERTS, 
the grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience in a 
manner at once life-like and elegant. To those who have visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBUM will form a delightful Souvenir, and 
to those who have not had the opportunity, it will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene. i 

A SPLENDIDLY-COLOURED 


PORTRAIT 


Of the celebrated Danseuse, 
MADLILE. FLORA FABER, 


In the admired Pas, LA CASTIGLIANA, 
AN ORIGINAL SUBJECT, 


“THE. FORTUNE TELLER,” 
Illustrating Baker’s beautiful Ballad of that name. 


The whole of this department of the ALBUM has been under the active 
superintendence of J. BRANDARD, Ese., whose pencil only has been 
employed in its production. 

Nothing more need be said in favour of this ALBUM, and in proof of its 
vast superiority over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in Europe: viz, 
ROSSINI, VERDI, DONIZETTI, RUBINI 
ROCH-ALBERT, HCELZELL, GOLDBERG, SCHIRA, 
SCHULZ, STG@PEL, DUPREZ, JOSE GOMIS, 
MASARNAU, MARATZEK, BALFE, JULLIEN, 
HATTON B ALEXANDER LEE, KENIG, 

FARMER, LINLEY, 
LAKE, MOULD, HURREY, 
FOREST, ALBERT SMITH, DESMOND RYAN, &c. 


It will thus be perceived that in addition to the latest compositions of the 
best English Composers, the ALBUM will contain some of the newest and 
most popular petactions of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 
selection of which has been made from those works that are now attracting 
the attention of the Continental diletanti. 


Pricg 18s. AND £1. 1s, 
ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
214, Recent-STREET, AND 45, Kine-SrReer. 





‘ THE QUEEN AND THE NAVY FOR EVER.’ 
(NEW soNc.) 
Music by Robert Guylott— Poetry by J. Beular. Price 2s. 
FIRST VERSE, 
Tue boast of old England, the pride of our Queen, 
The shield of her freedom and glory, 
Her gallant defender, the navy I mean, 
Who's deeds are recorded in story; 
Her race on the ocean has won every prize, 
No foe could her strength e’er dissever ; 
Then fill up a bumper, Britannia arise, 
Here’s the Queen and the Navy for ever! 
Lonpon : Published by H. WHITE, 350, OXFORD-STREET, 
and sent post-free to any part of the country, on the receipt of post 
office order, or twenty-four stamps. 





LORETTA. 


The New Opeta, performed nightly at Drury Lane Theatre; com by L. 
LAVENU; thé libfetto by A. BUNN, Esq. The following Ballads “Tie 
are always encored :— : 

"On the banks of Guadalquiver ;” sung - Madame Bishop. 

“ With thee I now will weep; ” sung by Mr. Harrison. 

“ Tf we are not loved again ;” sung by Mr. Harrison, 

“ On Beach, be hi ished 5” Fs > ag ne by Madame Bisho 

us| nale, san, me Bi: 5 
Also various errengemeats of the Oretare and Airs for the pianoforte. 


CRAMER, BEALE, anv CO., 201, REGENT STREET, 
ano 67, CONDUIT STREET. 


o 





In a few Days, 


SCARLATTI’S “PIECES POUR LE CLAVECIN,” 
EDITED BY J. B. CRAMER. 
PRICE, 15s. 
HANDEL’S “SUITE DE PIECES POUR LE CLAVECIN,” 
EDITED BY J. MOSCHELES, 
1N TWO BOOKS, EACH {2s, 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, 
LATELY PUBLISHED 
THALBERG’S FANTAISIE GRACIEUSE ON AIRS, 
BY BELLINI, 4s. 


THALBERC’S SOUVENIR =pE.. FEST H, FANTAISIE, OP, 65, 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the “Nassau Steam 
; $i Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in pode t 
in’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all 
pos: 


the Edi addressed aid. To be had of G. 
Street Soho; Strange, berry ner Wisebeart, ree 
Y> 


sellers.—Saturda 5th, 1846, pr: 9h 





